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Appointments Vacant 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CITY TRAINING COLLEGE (PHYSICAL TRAINING). 


ONE-YEAR COURSE for the TRAINING of ORGAN- 

ISING SUPERINTENDENTS and INSTRUCTORS in 
PHYSICAL TRAINING (approved by the Board of Education) 
will open in January, 1921. 

This course has been designed to meet the shortage of men 
qualified to fill an increasing number of responsible posts of un- 
limited scope as Organisers of Physical Training. 

CERTIFICATED MASTERS particularly who have added 
this training to their equipment are required by Local Education 
Authorities throughout the country. 

Students are accommodated in well-appointed hostels in the 
best residential suburb, and within easy distance of the North 
Derbyshire moors. 

Fee for Course: {21 (covering tuition, examination, board, 
and residence). 

Forms of application and prospectus may be obtained on 
application to the Principal of the College, Collegiate Crescent, 


Sheffield. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 





December, 1920. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART, ARUNDEL STREET. 
Head Master: A.C. C. Jann, A.R.C.A. (London). 


EQUIRED, as early as possible, a SPECIALIST for FIGURE 
DRAWING and PAINTING, FIGURE COMPOSITION, 
and ILLUSTRATION. Salary £400 per annum. 

Application forms, and any further particulars, may be obtained 
from the undersigned. The forms, when completed, should be 
returned to the Head Master as early as possible. 

PERCIVAL SHARP. 
Director of Education. 





Education Office, Sheffield, 
December, 1920. 


LLANRWST COUNTY SCHOOL, DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Headmaster : H. Parry Jones, M.A. (Oxon.). 
EQUIRED for next term, ENGLISH MISTRESS, Graduate, 
R to take English throughout the School and some Junior 
History. Salary, pending application of Burnham scale: £170— 
£10 to £260—£15 to £350. Special variation up to £20 for High 
Honours. Previous experience counted up to 15 years. 
Apply immediately to HEADMASTER from whom Forms of 
Application may be obtained. 
County School, Llanrwst. 


CITY OF BRADFORD. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION. Salary £1,250, rising to £1,500 per annum, 
at the discretion of the Committee. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Chairman of the Education Committee, Town 
Hall, Bradford, and applications should be sent to him not later 
than Monday, January 10, 1921. 
N. L. FLEMING, 


Town Clerk. 








Town Hall, Bradford, 
December 20, 1920. 


Appointments Vacant 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


EQUIRED in the EDUCATION OFFICER’S DEPART- 

MENT :— 

(1) An INSPECTOR of district rank ; 
(2) An INSPECTOR OF MANUAL TRAINING of district 
rank. 

Salary £400 a year, rising by two annual increments of £50 to 
£500, and thereafter by annual increments of £25 to £700 a year, 
plus a temporary addition of (at present) about £327 a year, 
making commencing remuneration approximately £727 a year. 

Qualifications :— 

(1) A special knowledge of commercial subjects, ability to 
inspect and advise on the instruction of these subjects as well 
as to conduct or assist in the conducting general inspections of 
all types of schools and institutions. 

(2) Ability to inspect and advise on the instruction of 
manual training in all types of schools and institutions. 

Successful candidates must give whole time to the duties of the 
office and carry out such other duties as may be necessary. 

Apply Epucation OFFicerR (C.1.), London County Council 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope necessary), for form of particulars, to be returned 
not later than 11 a.m. on January 15, 1921. 

Preference given to persons who have served or attempted to 
serve with H.M. Forces. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
HE above-named Committee invite APPLICATIONS for 
the undermentioned POSTS, namely :— 
LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 

ASSISTANT MASTER to take Chemistry in the Middle and 
Lower Forms of the School. Graduate of a British University 
required with Secondary School experience. 

ASSISTANT MASTER to take French in the Higher Forms. 
Experience in teaching for the University Local Examinations 
essential. 

ASSISTANT MASTER to take Senior Physics of the School, 
including that of the Advanced Course. Experience in Secondary 
School teaching essential. 

HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Lower Forms of Girls. Candidates 
should be qualified to teach Needlework, Elementary Mathematics 
and Geography. Experience in a Secondary School is desirable 
and teaching experience is essential. 

Salary in each case according to the Burnham scale. 

Forms of application, which should be duly filled up and returned 
immediately, may be obtained from 

R. P. G. WILLIAMSON, 
Director of Education. 





Education Offices, Town Hall, 
Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, 
December 17, 1920. 


HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—An Examination for 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £40, and one 

of £30, will be held in May, 1921. Candidates must not be over 

15 or under 13 years of age. For further particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
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Theatres 








AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
; (Gerrard 4460). WEST STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C, 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATS. TUES. and SAT., at 2.30. 
J. B. FAGAN and H. M. HARWOOD present 


THE WHITE-HEADED BOY. 


ARTHUR SINCLAIR, SARA ALLGOOD, MAIRE O’NEILL. 
Twice Dary, at 2,30 and 8.30. Dec. 27 to Jan. 1. 














Hampstead Tube 
EVERYMAN THEATRE 7° "'Sition. 
Daily at 2.30, also Jan. 1, at 8.15, a New Children’s Play, “THROUGH 
= CRACK,” with RENEE MAYER. 
To-night at 8.15, Miss ELLEN TERRY in 
AN OLD ENGLISH NATIVITY PLAY. 











Amusements 








ALH AM BRA, ‘Uist 
NIGHTLY at 8.15. Matinee Jan. 1 at 2.30. 
* JOHNNY JONES” 


By H. M. VERNON. 
With GEORGE ROBEY, Scott anv Wuatey etc. 
Box office 10 to 10. "Phone: Gerrarp 5064. 











DECEMBER 31, 1920 


Appointment Wanted 


HOROUGHLY TRAINED BUSINESS WOMAN desires 
SECRETARIAL POST immediately. Initiative and 
accustomed to control of staff and interviewing. Literary and 
publishing experience——Box 1364 Tue AtHEN#uM, 170, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 








Typewriting &c. 


HORTHAND, fis strange mg Translations eificiently 
S undertaken. — Ivatrs & YounG, Typewriting Office, Penywern 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.5 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge local.— 
Miss Nancy McFar ang, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westclifie, Essex. 











YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 

dispatch, ls. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. 

Carbon copies, 4d. per 1,000 words——Mona Stuart, 14, Frewin 
Road, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W.1S. 





YPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS., etc. typed by an educated 
woman with many years’ experience.— Miss H. STALLy- 
BRASS, 100, Rushby Mead, Letchworth. 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 





CHARING 


COLISEUM, Cé#é3%. 


TO-DAY (FRIDAY) & SATURDAY at 2.30 and 7.45. 


GROCK & “ PARTNER,” TAMEO KAJIYAMA, CORAM & “ JERRY,” 
ELLIOTT SAVONAS, “ THE DISORDERLY ROOM,” RITCHIE TROUPE, 
TOM CLARE, VINE & RUSSELL, MAKIDO FAMILY, etc. 


*Phone : Gerrard 7540. 








HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 





Miscellaneous 





STOLL Picrure THEATRE 
(LONDON OPERA HOUSE), KINGSWAY. 
Daily 2 to 10.30. 


TO-DAY (FRIDAY), 2 to 110-30-—SESSUE HAYAKAWA in “The Tong 
Man,” VIVIAN MARTIN in “Louisiana,” etc. ; Vocalists, THE GRESHAM 
SINGERS. Next Monday Tuesda and Wednesday. CONSTANCE COLLIER 
“Bleak House,’ en HEL ON in “ The 13th Commandment,’ etc. 
Vocalist, ETHEL H ‘ 








AR MEMORIAL TABLETS, HAND-MADE METALWORK, 

BOOKPLATES, etc., executed from exclusive designs by 

OsBorneEs, Artist-Craftsmen, 27, Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Send for booklet 38. 


OR immediate Sale—LARGE HAND PRINTING PRESS 

with every accessory. Type nearly new. Accept {90 

or nearest offer. Worth £130.—Apply Box A1361, ATHENZUM, 
170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 








Art Exhibitions 





NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
63rd EXHIBITION. 
R.W.S. GALLERIES, 5a, Pall Mall East. 10-5.36. 





Concerts 





OYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Patron—His Majesty the KING. 
Conductor—Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


ne anu 1, 1921, at 2.30. 
MES a 





Miss RUTH VINCENT, 
Miss PHYLLIS LETT. 
Mr. BEN DAVIES. 





Mr. ROBERT RADFORD. 
FULL CHORUS and ORCHESTRA. 
At the Organ—Mr. H. L. BALFOUR. 


Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Arena, 7s. 6d.; Balcony (Reserved), 
Unreserved, 33. 6d. Gallery (Promenade), 2s. 


HANDEL. 


Rest & Holidays 


OAR’S HILL, OXFORD.—Pay ing Guests received by graduate. 
Near ’bus. Large garden.—Write UpLaNnps, Boar’s Hill. 


THENZUM ” READER would take PAYING GUEST 

for short periods in her comfortable house in Devon. 

Lovely situation and garden. Literary or artistic tastes desirable. 
—wWrite A. V. D., Somerdon, Sidmouth. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. 
Heap OFFICES: NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
CHIEF 71 and 72, King William Street, E.C.4. 
LONDON BRANCHES 422, Birchin Lane, E.C.3. (Marine). 
39, St. James’ Street, W. 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £35,000,000 
Branches and Agencies thoughout the World. 














Communications respecting subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE MANAGER, THE ATHENZUM, 170, Fleet Strect, London, E.C.4. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland post free 12 months {1 8 2 


” ” ” 6 ” 14 l 
Foreign ,, - @ . 110 0 
Ss 15 0 
RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE ATHENZUM. 
Front page asi £15 
Back and other ‘pages ese £12 
Smaller spaces lls. per inch, 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted, Art Galleries, 
Sales by Auction, Booksellers, Typewriting, &c., 
ls. per line. 
Advertisements should be sent with remittahce to ADVERTISE- 
MENT MANAGER, THE ATHENAUM, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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DECEMBER 31, 1920 


The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Confenfs—JANUARY, 1921. 


DEMOCRACY, BUREAUCRACY AND DoLes: A LETTER FROM BERLIN. 
By RosBErt Crozier Lona. 


Tue LEAGUE AT GENEVA. By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 
THE CRISIS INCHINA. By ROBERT MACHRAY. 
THE CHANGING OUTLOOK OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


By A. W. HuMPpHREY. 


Tue New France. By joun BELL. 
EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION ? RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


By J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 


LorD BEACONSFIELD’S SURREY HousgEs. By T. H. S. Escort. 
A SERBONIAN Boe oF Finance. By H. J. JENNINGS. 
A VICTORIAN PROPHET. By SIR HENRY CHARTRES BIRON. 


THE SPLIT IN THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. By JOSEPH GOLLOMB. 


THE MIND OF MACHIAVELLI. By Mary BRADFORD WHITING. 
THE NEw ERa In Inp1a. By STANLEY RICE. 

ITALY AND THE UPPER ADIGE. By Dr. Emitio RE. 

WitttaAmM Dean Howe Lts: Tue Last. By RowLanp GREY. 
THE Boox Lover. By THE Duc DE RICHELIEU, 

A MonTHLY CoMMENTARY. I. By Captain H. B. USHER. 
CORRESPONDENCE. Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD MEMORIAL. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LImitep. 








NEW TRAVEL BOOK. 


“FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL BY LAND, 
WATER, AND AIR.” 


By F. HEDGES BUTLER, a . Through Lapland with Skis and 
ein 
Eighty-nine Illustrations, Price 21/- 
Obtainable at all Libraries and 
Published by T, Fisher 'Jnwin, 














BURBERRYS' SALE 
HALF-PRICE December & 


January 
A CLEAN SWEEP OF ACCUMULATED STOCK 


of Men’s and Women’s Suits, Weatherproofs, Overcoats. 
Examples: 
Weatherall Topcoats Sale Price 4 Guineas 
Tielocken Overcoats Sale Price 5 Guineas 
Lounge Suits Sale Price 4 & 7 Guineas, 





Nightwear, PIECE SILKS _ of every description. 


BURBERRYS' SIEK SALE.—Underwear, Outfitting, 
HALF USUAL PRICE. Neatly Boxed. 








Call or write for Men’s and Women's Full Sale List. 
BURBERRYS Ltd. Haymarket S.W.1 LONDON 














Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 


REGISTERED FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
A founded in the year 1837 for the assistance 

of members and their widows and children 
when in necessitous circumstances. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: CHARLES JAMES LONGMAN, Esq. 


An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, or a 
Donation of Ten Guineas, entitles the donor to 
Honorary Membership with the privilege of voting 
at General Meetings; whilst a bequest of Twenty 
Guineas constitutes the executor an Honorary 
Member for life, with power to vote. 

Subscriptions or Donations will be thankfully 
received by the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM PouLTEN, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.4, who will 
gladly furnish any further particulars that may 
be desired. 
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Challenge 


THE VITAL RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 


PRICE THREEPENCE 








TWO SPECIAL _ISSUES. 


“THE CHALLENGE ”’ proposes to publish 
two Special Numbers in connection with the 
Student Christian Movement Conference at Glasgow 
in January. The issue for December 3] will 
contain special articles about the British Move- 
ment of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
This issue will be on sale at the Conference. 





The issue of January 7 wil] contain full reports 
of the Conference and a leading article by the 
Editor. The Editor of “‘ The Challenge ”’ is the 
Rev. C. E. Raven, M.A. (late Dean of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge), who is wel] known in Student 
Movement Circles as a speaker and writer. 


“The Challenge” stands for: 
Progressive Thought and Reform. 


The Relation of Christianity to Politics. 
The Reunion of the Churches. 


The Objects of “The Challenge” 
are: 

TO give, briefly and without party bias, news of the 

world in Church and State. 


TO deal fearlessly, in the Spirit of Christ, with any issue 
in life which concerns a Christian. 


TO stand for breadth of vision, Progress and unity. 


TO appeal, in simple and direct language, to the heart 
and understanding of the community. 


“THE CHALLENGE” appeals to the 
younger generation of Christian people. To 
those who desire a “‘live’’ review of al] move- 
ments in religion. To those who wish to see 
Religion and Art once more allied. 





‘‘The CHALLENGE,” Effingham House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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The Nobel Prize 
for Literature. 








This Prize, one of the Five Nobel Prizes, is annually 
awarded by the Swedish Academy (Svenska Akademien) 
in Stockholm “ to the n who, during the year imme- 
diately preceding, shall have produced in the field of 
Literature the most distinguished work of an idealistic 
tendency.” 


The statutes of the Nobel Foundation, which is based 
upon the last Will of Dr. Alfred Bernhard Nobel, contain 
the following stipulations about the Prize Competition in 
general :— 


§ 2. The term “ Literature,’ used in the Will, shall 
be understood to embrace not only works falling under 
the category of Polite Literature, but also other Writings 
which may claim to possess literary value by reason of 
their form or their mode of exposition. 


The proviso in the Will to the effect that for the Prize 
Competition only such works or inventions shall be 
eligible as have appeared ‘‘ during the preceding year ”’ 
is to be so understood, that a work or an invention for 
which a reward under the terms of the Will is contem- 
plated shall set forth the most modern results of work 
being done in that of the departments, as defined in the 
Will, to which it belongs. Works or inventions of older 
standing to be taken into consideration only in case their 
importance have not previously been demonstrated. 


§ 3. Every written work, to qualify for a Prize, shall 
have appeared in print. 

§ 4. The amount allotted to one Prize may be divided 
equally between two works submitted, should each of 
such works be deemed to merit a Prize. 

§ 7. It is essential that every Candidate for a Prize 
under the terms of the Will be proposed as such in writing 
by some duly qualified person. A direct application for 
a Prize will not be taken into consideration. 

§ 8. The grounds upon which the proposal of any 
Candidate’s name is made must be stated in writing and 
handed in along with such papers and other documents 
as may be therein referred to. 


The special regulations concerning the Prize for Literature 
define in the following manner the conditions valid for 
proposing Candidates for the aforesaid Prize :— 


The right of proposing Competitors for the Prize 
belongs to Members of the Swedish Academy ; Members 
of the French and Spanish Academies which are similar 
in aim and organization to the Swedish Academy ; 
Members in the Literary Classes of other Academies ; 
Members of such Literary Institutions and Societies that 
are analagous to Academies; as also persons teaching 
Esthetics, Literature, or History at Universities, 


This right does not belong to the aforementioned cor- 
porations as a body, but to their individual members ; 
moreover, when a candidate fails to obtain the Prize, if 
the application is to be considered any other year, it must 
be sent in again. 

Duly sealed propositions for the Nobel Prize for 
Literature should be forwarded to the Nobel Committee of 
the Swedish Academy, in Stockholm, prior to February 1 
of each year. 


The amount of the Prize is about 130,000 Swedish 
crowns, 








CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


With which is incorporated T he International Review. 





No. 661. JANUARY, 1921. 





CONTENTS : 


1. THE GENEVA ASSEMBLY. 
By Sir SIDNEY OLIVIER, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


2. THE REVULSION IN GREECE. 
By Professor A. J. TOYNBEE 


3. THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY. 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD 


4. SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE WAR. 
By the Rt. Hon. Viscount CAVE, P.C. 


5. WHAT IS CIVILISATION ? 
By Professor W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, F.B.A. 


6. POLAND AND LITHUANIA. 
(I) By W. MAJDEWICZ and 
(II) By a LITHUANIAN 


7. THE WORLD COURT OF JUSTICE. 
By WILLIAM LATEY 


8. CARL SPITTELER. 
By Professor J. G. ROBERTSON, Ph.D. 


9. THE FUTURE OF THE CITY CHURCHES 
By the Rev. Canon R. D. SWALLOW 


10. WILD LIFE IN WINTER. 
By FRANCES PITT 


11. THE DANGER OF THE AVERAGE 
STANDARD. 
By EMMA MARIE CAILLARD 


12. JESSE COLLINGS. 
By Professor J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL, K.C. 


13. WORLD OF NATIONS: FACTS AND 
DOCUMENTS. 

THE HOHENZOLLERN FORTUNE. 
THE POSITION OF D’ANNUNZIO. 
ARGENTINE AND THE LEAGUE. 
KING CONSTANTINE’S DEFENCE. 
DANZIC AND THE LEAGUE. 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND KOREA, 

THE LITTLE ENTENTE. 


14. LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE POOR FAIRIES. 
By J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY 
REVIEWS: THE PEACE CONFERENCE, by 
Professor J. F. C. Hearnshaw, LL.D., 
BACKWARD PEOPLES; NEW LIGHT ON 
THE BALKANS; FLOWERS OF JUDAISM; 
ECCLESIASTICAL RECORDS. 
SHORTER REVIEWS anp NOTICES OF 
BOOKS. 
LONDON : 
Published for THe Contemporary Review Co., Lrp. 
By BritisH Pertopicats Lrp., 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence Monthly. 


All Rights Reserved. 
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AT THE ENTERING OF THE NEW YEAR 


I, 
(OLD STYLE) 


Our songs went up and out the chimney, 

And roused the home-gone husbandmen ; 

Our allemands, our heys, poussettings, 

Our hands-across and back again, 

Sent rhythmic throbbings through the casements 
On to the white highway, 

Where nighted farers paused and muttered, 
“Keep it up well do they!” 


The contrabasso’s measured booming 
Sped, as the old year touched his bounds, 
To shepherds at their midnight lambings, 
To stealthy poachers on their rounds ; 
And everybody caught full duly 
The notes of our delight, 
As Time unrobed the Youth of promise 
Hailed by our sanguine sight. 


II. 
(NEw STYLE) 


We stand in the dusk of a pine-tree limb, 

As if to give ear to the muffled peal, 

Brought or withheld at the breeze’s whim ; 

But our truest heed is to words that steal 
From the mantled form that looms in the gray, 
And seems, so far as our sense can see, 

To feature bereaved humanity, 

As it sighs to the imminent year its say: 


‘“O stay without, O stay without, 

Calm comely Youth, untasked, untired ; 

Though stars irradiate thee about 

Thy entrance here is undesired. 

Open the gate not, mystic one: 
Must we avow what we would close confine ? 
With thee, good friend, we would have converse none, 

Albeit the fault may not be thine.” 

THomas HARDY. 
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A MOSCOW HAMLET 


AM a Moscow Hamlet. Yes. I go to houses, 
theatres, restaurants and editorial offices in 
Moscow, and everywhere I say the same thing: 

“God, how boring it is, how ghastly boring ! ” 

And the sympathetic reply comes : 

“Yes, it is terribly boring.” 

This goes on through the day and the evening ; 
and at night when I come home and lie down in bed 
and ask myself in the dark why I am so tormented 
with boredom, I have a restless, heavy feeling in my 
chest, and remember how in one house a week ago, 
when I began to ask what to do for my boredom, an 
unknown gentleman, obviously not a Moscow man, 
suddenly. turned to me and said, with irritation : 

“You take a piece of telephone cord and hang 
yourself on the nearest telegraph pole. That’s all 
that’s left for you.” 

Yes, and all the while at night it seems to me that I 
am beginning to understand why I am so bored. 
Why? Why? This, I believe, is the reason. 

To begin with, I know absolutely nothing. I 
studied something once, but damn it, is it because I 
have forgotten everything, or because my knowledge is 
good for nothing, that it turns out that I am discover- 
ing America every minute? For instance, when I am 
told that Moscow needs main drainage, or that whortle- 
berries don’t grow on trees, I ask in astonishment: 
* Ts that so, really?” 

I have lived in Moscow since I was born, but, heavens 
above, I don’t know the origin of Moscow, what it 
exists for, why, what’s the good of it, or what it needs. 
At the meetings of the City Council I discuss the 
management of the town with the others, but I don’t 
know how many square miles there are in Moscow, 
how many people, the number of births and deaths, 
the income and expenditure, how much trade we do, 
or with whom. .. Which city is richer, Moscow or 
London? If it’s London, then why ? God only 
knows. And when a question is raised on the Council, 
I tremble, and am the first to shout ‘‘ Hand it over to 
a committee! A committee!” 

I murmur to business men that it is time Moscow 
opened up trading relations with China and Peru, but 
we don’t know where China and Peru are, or whether 
they need anything beside damped and worm-eaten raw 
silk. From morning till evening I gobble at Tiestov’s 
restaurant, and don’t know what I’m gobbling for. 
Sometimes I get a part in a play, and I don’t know 
what’s in the play. I go to the opera to hear “‘ The 
Queen of Spades,”’ and only when the curtain goes up 
do I remember that I haven’t read Poushkin’s tale, 

or I’ve forgotten it. I write a play and get it produced, 
and only after it has come a smash do I realize that a 
play exactly like it was written by V. Alexandrov, 
and by Fedotov before him, and by Shpazhinsky before 
him. I cannot speak, or argue, or keep up a conversa- 
tion. When a conversation arises in company about 
something I do not know, I simply begin bluffing. I 
give my face a rather sad, sneering expression, and 
take my interlocutor by the buttonhole, and say: 
“This is viewx jeu, dear fellow,” or ‘My dear man, 
you are contradicting yourself. We'll settle this 
interesting question some other time, and come to 
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some agreement ; but now, for Heaven’s sake, tell me : 
have you seen ‘Imogen’?”’ In this matter I have 
learned something from the Moscow critics. When 
I’m present at a conversation about the theatre or the 
modern drama, I understand nothing about it, but I 
find no difficulty in replying if I am asked my opinion, 
“Well, yes, gentlemen. Suppose it is.... But 
where’s the idea, the ideals? ”’ Or, after a sigh, I 
exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, immortal Moliére, where art thou?” 
and, gloomily waving my hand, I go into the next 
room. There’s a certain Lope de Vega, a Danish 
playwright, I fancy. I sometimes stun the audience 
with him. ‘‘I’ll tell you a secret,” I whisper to my 
neighbour, ‘‘ Calderon stole this phrase from Lope de 
Vega.” And they believe me. Well, let them verify. 

The second cause of my boredom is that I believe I 
am very clever and extraordinarily important. Whether 
I enter a house, or speak, or keep silent, or recite at a 
literary soirée, or gobble at Tiestov’s, I do it with the 
greatest aplomb. There is no discussion I would not 
intervene in. It’s true, I can’t speak, but I can smile 
ironically, shrug my shoulders, interject. I am an 
ignorant and uncultured Asiatic; at bottom, I’m 
satisfied with everything, but I assume an air of being 
discontented with everything, and I manage this so 
subtly that sometimes I believe it myself. When 
there’s a funny play on at the theatre, I long to laugh, 
but I hasten to give myself a serious, concentrated 
air. God forbid I should smile! What will my 
neighbours say? Someone behind me is laughing. 
I look round sternly. A wretched lieutenant, a 
Hamlet like myself, is put out, and says, apologizing 
for his fit of laughter : 

“How cheap! Mere Punch and Judy show!” 

And during the interval_I say aloud at the bar, 
“ Hang it all, what a play! It’s disgusting.” 

“Yes, a regular Punch and Judy show,” someone 
answers, ‘‘ but it’s got an idea.” 

“Well, the motive was worked out ages ago by 
Lope de Vega, and, of course, there can be no com- 
parison. But how boring, incredibly boring!” 

At “Imogen” my jaws ache with suppressed 
yawns, my eyes sink into my forehead for boredom, 
my mouth is parched. But on my face is a blissful 
smile. 

“ This is a whiff of the real thing,’ I say in an under- 
tone ; ‘‘ it’s a long while since I had such real pleasure.” 

At times I have a desire to play the fool, to take 
part in a farce, and would do it gladly, and I know it 
would be the very thing for these gloomy times, 
but—what will they say in the offices of The Artist ? 

No, God forbid ! 

At picture exhibitions I usually screw up my eyes, 
shake my head knowingly and say aloud : 

“Everything seems to be here, atmosphere, ex 
pression, tones. But where’s the essential ? Where's 
the idea? I ask you, where is the idea ? ”’ 

From the reviews I demand honest principles, and 
above all, that the articles should be signed by pro- 
fessors, or by men who have been exiled to Siberia. 
No one who isn’t a professor or an exile can have real 
talent. I demand that Mme. Yermolov shall play 
only idealistic girls, never more than twenty-one. I 
insist that classical plays must absolutely be staged by 
professors—absolutely. I insist that the most minor 
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actors, before taking a part, should be acquainted with 
the literature on Shakespeare, so that when an actor 
says, for instance, ‘‘ Good night, Bernardo,” the whole 
audience shall feel that he has read eight volumes of 
criticism. 

I get into print very often indeed. Only yesterday 
I went to the editor of a fat monthly to ask whether 
he was going to publish my novel (900 pages). 

“ T really don’t know what to do,” the editor said in 
embarrassment. ‘‘ You see it’s so long . . . and so 
tedious.” 

“Yes,” I say, “ but it’s honest.” 

“ Yes, you're right,”’ the editor agrees in still greater 
embarrassment, ‘‘ Of course, I’ll publish it.” 

My girl and women friends are also unusually clever 
and important. They are all alike ; they dress alike, 
they speak alike, they walk alike. There’s only this 
difference, that the lips of one of them curve in a heart 
shape, while the mouth of another opens as wide as an 
eel-trap when she smiles. 

‘‘Have you read Protopopov’s last article? ”’ the 
heart-shaped lips ask me. “‘ It is a revelation.” 

“You must agree,” says the eel-trap, ‘‘ that Ivan 
Ivanovitch Ivanov’s passionate convictions remind 
one of Bielinsky. He’s my only hope.” 

I confess there was a she. Iremember our declara- 
tion of love so well. She sat on the divan. Lips 
heart-shaped. Badly dressed, ‘‘ no pretensions’’ ; her 
hair was stupidly done. I take her by the waist ; her 
corset scrunches. I kiss her cheek, it tastes salty. 
She is confused, stunned, bewildered. ‘‘ Good heavens, 
how can one combine honest principles with such a 
trivial thing as love? What would Protopopov say 
if he saw us? No, never! Let me go! You shall 
be my friend.”” I say that friendship is not enough for 
me. Then she shakes her finger at me archly and 
says : 

“Well, I'll love you on condition that you keep 
your flag flying.” 

And when I hold her in my arms she murmurs : 

“Let us fight together. . .” 

Then, when I live with her, I get to know that 
the flue of the fireplace is stopped up with her blouse, 
that the papers under her bed smell of cats, that 
she also bluffs in arguments and picture exhibitions, 
and jabbers like a parrot about atmosphere and 
expression. And she must have an idea. She drinks 
vodka on the quiet, and when she goes to bed she 
smears her face with sour cream in order to look 
younger. In her kitchen there are beetles, dirty 
dish-clouts, filth; and when the cook bakes a pie, 
she takes the comb out of her hairand makesa pattern 
on the crust before putting it into the oven; and 
when she makes pastry she licks the currants to 
make them stick on the paste. And I run, run. My 
romance flies to the devil, and she, important, clever, 
contemptuous, goes everywhere and squeaks about 
me: ‘‘ He betrayed his convictions.” 

The third cause of my boredom is my furious, 
boundless envy. When I am told that so-and-so has 
written a very interesting article, that so-and-so’s 
play is a success, that X won two thousand roubles 
in a lottery, and that N’s speech made a profound 
impression, my eyes begin to squint. They close 
right up, and I say: 
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“T’m awfully glad for his sake; of course, you 
know he was tried for theft in ’74.” 

My soul turns into a lump of lead. I hate the 
successful man with all my being, and I go on: 

“He treats his wife very badly. He has three 
mistresses. He always squares the reviewers by 
dining them. Altogether, he’s an utter rogue. His 
novel isn’t bad, but he’s certainly lifted it from 
somewhere. He’s a blatant incompetent. And, to 
tell the truth, I don’t find anything particular in 
this novel even... ” 

But if someone’s play is a failure, I’m very happy 
and hasten to take the writer’s side. 

“No, my dear fellows, no!” I shout. “In this 
play there’s something. It is literature, at all events.” 

Do you know that all the mean, spiteful, dirty things 
that are being said about people of any reputation 
in Moscow were started by me? Let the Mayor 
know that if he managed to give us good roads, I 
should begin to hate him, and I’d spread the rumour 
that he’s a highway robber. If I am told a certain 
newspaper already has fifty thousand subscribers, I’ll 
tell everyone that the editor is kept by a woman. 
The success of another is a disgrace, a humiliation, a 
stab in the heart for me. What question can there 
be of a social or a political consciousness? If I ever 
had one, envy devoured it long ago. 

And so, knowing nothing, uncultured, very clever 
and excessively important, squinting with envy, 
with a huge liver, yellow, grey, bald, 1 wander from 
house to house all over Moscow, discolouring life, 
and bringing with me into every house something 
yellow, grey, bald. 

“God, how boring!” I say with despair in my 
voice. ‘‘ How ghastly boring!” 

I’m catching, like the influenza. I complain of 
boredom, look important, and slander my friends and 
acquaintances from envy, and lo, a young student 
has already taken in what I say. He passes his hand 
over his hair solemnly, throws away his book, and says : 

“Words, words, words . . . God, how boring! ”’ 

He squints, his eyes begin to close, like mine, and 
he says : 

“ The professors are lecturing for the famine fund 
now. I’m afraid half the money will go into their 
own pockets.” 

I wander about like a shadow, doing nothing ; my 
liver is growing, growing. Time passes, passes. 
Meanwhile, I’m getting old, weak. One day I'll 
catch the influenza and be taken off to the cemetery. 
My friends will remember me for a couple of days 
and then forget, and my name will no longer be 
even a sound. . . Life does not come again; if you 
have not lived during the days that were given you, 
once only, then write it down as lost. . . Yes, lost, 
lost. 

I could have learned everything. If I could have 
got the Asiatic out of myself, I could have studied 
and loved European culture, trade, crafts, agriculture, 
literature, music, painting, architecture, hygiene. I 
could have had superb roads in Moscow, begun trade 
with China and Peru, brought down the death-rate, 
fought ignorance, corruption and all the abominations 
which hold us back from living. I could have been 
modest, courteous, jolly, cordial; I could have rejoiced 
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sincerely at other people’s success, for even the least 
success is a step towards happiness and truth. 

Yes, I could have. I could have. But I am a 
rotten rag, useless rubbish. I am a Moscow Hamlet. 
Take me off to the cemetery. 

I toss about under my blanket, turning from side 
to side. I cannot sleep. All the while I think why I 
am so tortured with boredom, and these words echo 
in my ears until the dawn: 

“You take a piece of telephone cord and hang 
yourself on the nearest telegraph pole. That’s all 
that’s left for you.” ANTON TCHEHOV. 


REVIEWS 
CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS 


AGAMEMNON. After the Greek of Aschylus, by Locke Ellis. 
(Selwyn & Blount. 4s. 6d. net.) 

LEs CHOEPHORES D’ESCHYLE. By Paul Claudel. 
Revue Frangaise. 5fr. 75.) 

THE PoEMS OF MELEAGER OF GADARA. Translated by Richard 
Aldington. (Egoist Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THE WINDFLOWERS OF ASKLEPIADES, AND THE POEMS OF 
PosEipipros. Translated by Edward Storer. (Egoist Press. 
2s. net.) 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE GREEKS. Rendered in English by 
Alexander Lothian. (Oxford, Blackwell. 5s. net.) 

SoME MASTERPIECES OF LATIN PoEtTry. Thought into English 
Verse by W. Stebbing. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


lL would appear that after all the dead languages are 


(Paris, Nouvelle 


not really dying, but only being translated; not 

always, unhappily, into glory. And opportunely 
enough for the performance of that trilogy at Cambridge 
next March, translations from the ‘‘ Oresteia ’’ are particularly 
in favour. In addition to Prof. Murray’s ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 
we have a version of that play by Mr. Ellis and of the 
“‘Choéphorce”’ by M. Claudel. Mr. Ellis’ work purports to 
be ‘After the Greek’’—that means, presumably, not 
strictly literal. But even this proviso cannot excuse 
passages where the meaning of the original has been 
clearly misunderstood and passages which possess no 
discoverable meaning of their own at all. Thus Clytemnestra 
speaks over the murdered Cassandra : 

A little more of honey-sweet and less 

Of poison-bowl he left behind with those 

Of Chryseis’ coast-girls, altar-flames, I trow : 

—tThis one he hath had allayed for him too soon. 

For bedmate, something of the sibyl-kind. 

Ah! the wise spending of the curtained time ! 

Shipboard as well, so favourably planned 

For converse. They have paid for what they had. 

We'll count the cost, as so much he, and she, 

Swan-song to boot, the dying favour fled, 

So much, cold sweetheart. Does it balance ? 
If this be “‘ after Aischylus,” it is so many leagues behind 
as to be, we fear, completely below the horizon. 

M. Claudel’s, on the other hand, is a very accomplished 
version: it does not strive nor cry, it does not scream 
where Eschylus shouts nor thump where he thunders: 
it has dignity and breadth and form: it is indeed rather 
more classical than Aeschylus himself: but the “ Choéphorce” 
is one of his less Titanic plays, and restraint is only too 
rare a virtue among modern translators. M. Claudel 
knows how to be simple without being prosaic : 

Plat aux dieux qu’aux plaines Troyennes 
La lance lycienne, 6 pére, 

T’efit fait mordre la poussiére ! 

Tu nous laissais a nous la gloire ! 

Et la-bas au dela des mers 

Une grande montagne de terre, 

llion et toi ensemble. 

M. Claudel’s notes on staging are less happy. We could 
pass by petulantly irrelevant pro-Christian polemics ; 
hearing in imagination, perhaps, the spirit of A®schylus 
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whisper, as the stars to Emerson, “‘ So hot, my little sir ? ” 
But when it comes to converting the elders of Mycene who 
form the chorus of the ‘‘ Agamemnon ”’ into the semblance of 
so many monks chanting a Miserere with eyes glued on 
their lecterns, it is a little too much: nor are matters 
mended by substituting for one of the said elders an 
urchin playing through their odes at knuckle-bones, 
C’est magnifique peut-étre, mais ce n’est pas Eschyle. It 
is not with a crosier that M. Claudel will hook Leviathan. 

As for the flowers of the Greek Anthology, transplanted 
to England, they seem to propagate like weeds—sometimes, 
one fears, into weeds. Here are three more translations, 
two prose and one verse. It was a happy idea of the 
Egoist Press to collect the scattered epigrams of Meleager, 
Asklepiades and Poseidippos; but its execution has not 
been quite so happy. There is not space here to formulate 
a general rule about translation: as a matter of fact, 
there is not one. But it is clear that in translating classic 
poets who have great things to say, apart from a great 
way of saying them, simple English prose will preserve a 
great deal of that greatness. Thus a prose translation 
of the speech of Achilles in Iliad IX. which we heard read 
the other day, proved one of the most magnificent things 
we have ever listened to. But there are classic poets 
who, without having much matter in them, have a manner 
so exquisitely graceful and charming that one forgets how 
skin-deep their beauty is—until one sees them squashed, 
like meadow flowers in a hortus siccus, into prosaic English 
prose. Their writings are like those little sea-weeds which 
undulate with such faery delicacy in their native pools, 
and which one plucked out eagerly in childhood only to 
find in one’s fingers a slimy and amorphous pulp. And 
one cannot help feeling that the airy little loves of the 
Anthology have had their love-locks shorn and their 
winglets clipped, and wondering, as they sit like breeched 
and barbered orphans in these pages, what on earth one 
ever loved them for. It needs a metrical genius like 
Swinburne to do them real justice ; but Mackail’s prose is 
not inadequate, though there, of course, one has the 
blessed Greek elegiacs singing at the top of the page. 
But here, when one reads of “‘the Muses playing on the 
paktis,” of Heliodora’s “‘ sleep-cheating flesh,” that ‘‘ Love 
is the great chief of the soul,’”’ can one help murmuring, 
“Not here, O Apollo— ”’ ? 

It is in the less serious epigrams that these versions 
succeed best, as in Meleager’s epitaph on a little girl’s 
pet hare : 

I did not pine for my mother, but I died from too much food, 
swollen with many meals. 

Phanion buried my body near her cottage, so that in her dreams 
my grave might seem near her bed. 

The introductions are brief and to the point —- though the 
malicious critic could not forbear a smile at the likening 
of Asklepiades to Theocritus because their native Samos 
and Sicily are both islands. There is also an S in both; 
like the M and the river in Monmouth and Macedon. 

We like Mr. Lothian’s book, “‘ Advertisement’ and 
translations and all. He wrote it because it was such fun, 
as he more or less says: which is why some of the best 
things are written. His epithets are not always quite 
happy: “lancing”’ of the sun’s ray, “unfruited” of the 
night, and ‘‘ Eubcea’s both-ways-beetling length ”’ are more 
eccentric than original. Again, Mr. Lothian has rather 
missed the point of one of the most Greek of Greek 
epigrams : 

Dearest friend, I weep thee not: thou hadst thy fill 

Of good ; and now God gives thy share of ill. 
It isn’t “now”: it is “again,” ‘‘on the other hand.” 
A life of mingled good and ill is the best that man can have : 
that he could have, even. With less than his share of ill, 
he will never know himself; with more, he is miserably 
undone. 
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But these are minor blemishes on a pleasant book. 
Hear, before we go, the last lines of an ancient Masefield, 
who loves “‘a shakedown in the stern,” with the spray 
pattering over him : 

There let me lie and hear the crew 

At pitch and toss or whistling mellow. 
That’s where I was and liked it too 

A day since. I’m a common fellow. 

Mr. Stebbing’s ‘‘ Masterpieces ”’ have a misleading title : 
to label, for instance, as ‘‘ Horace, Odes I. 38,”’ a product 
which in the process of being ‘‘ thought ” by Mr. Stebbing 
has been bloated to nearly four times its original length, is 
unjustifiable. The effect, on anyone who knows Latin, 
of reading this book is to send him repeatedly staggering 
to his poets to reassure himself that the things he reads are 
not, horrible to imagine, really theirs ; the effect on anyone 
who does not know Latin, we prefer not toimagine. Things 
like 

Both suns and girls have growi now more cool : 

We too will cease to play the hot fool ; 

None can she blame but her silly self 

For having been laid upon the shelf ; 
might pass as attempts to translate Catullus which did 
not realize how a poet can be coarse, without ever being 
vulgar; and when Mr. Stebbing’s introduction feels 
called upon to lament that Catullus had mistresses, one 
might pass that too, with a slight wonder at an attitude 
which wants to have Lesbia’s Sparrow without Lesbia. 
But when one discovers gummed on to the end of Horace’s 
famous Epistle to Tibullus—“ Epicuri de grege porcum ’’— 
the following preachment— 

I would risk much beyond a jeer 

So you might rank more highly your worth here. 

Too precious is your life to run away 

In chase of Glyceras, toys of a day,— 
words of which there is no hint in the original, words 
which Horace would have choked sooner than have the 
ill manners to write—one can only comment that angels 
are all very well troubling the pool of Bethesda, but 
Mr. Stebbing performing that function for the Fountain 
of the Muses is an unconscionable phenomenon ; and for 
the literary morality of this sort of impurgation of the 
classics one can only compare the sharking up of “King 
Lear” with a happy ending by Nahum Tate. It’s a great 
pity: for Mr. Stebbing has occasionally verses which the 
most excoriatory critic must admit to be happy. The 
moral of it all is, O good people, that if you want to know 
the classics, you must learn Greek and Latin, for it is as 
true now as in Ascham’s day that even the best transla- 
tion is “‘ but an evill imped wing to flie withail, or a hevie 
stompe leg of wood to go withall.” P.L. ih. 


COLD COMFORT 


AFTER THE Peace. By H.N. Brailsford. 

LABOUR AND NATIONAL FINANCE. By Philip Snowden. 

A Poricy For THE LABouR Party. By J. Ramsay Macdonald. 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF THE LIQUOR TRADE. By Arthur Greenwood. 
(Parsons. 4s, 6d, net each.) 


R. KEYNES was bad enough; Mr. Brailsford is 
worse, much worse. He has travelled over the 
stricken continent since Mr. Keynes’s book was 

published, and has seen the effects of the Treaty of 
Versailles. They are frightful. And there is worse to 
follow. He convinces us of the impossibility of salvation 
till the ruinous Treaty is destroyed. Even then, men 
being what they most hopelessly are, the chances are not 
great. This is the gloomiest book we have ever read. 
If the cures for the sick world recommended by Mr. Mac- 
donald, Mr. Snowden and Mr. Greenwood are the best 
that can be offered, there seems nothing for it but to get 
on our knees. - We could try prayer as well as the inevitable 
fasting. Is it of any use for Mr. Greenwood to nationalize 
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the public-houses till we have asked our Maker to remodel 
us?. Europe is so badly sabotaged that Mr. Brailsford 
leaves us in doubt of the efficacy of any corrective. 
Palliatives are useless, and the substitution of a better 
social system in place of the Capitalism which, we are 
persuaded, wrought the ruin, may be too late. Socialism 
may not win in the race against decadence. 

Social reformers used to discuss the question of the 
“submerged tenth.” Mr. Brailsford pictures for us a 
continent being submerged. If ever a_ revolutionary 
Spirit were needed, it was at Versailles. The reactionary 
spirit there was not even intelligent in a self-interested 
way. What Europe wanted was not new maps, but 
commodities, mountains of them. It is dying because 
they are lacking. The question Mr. Brailsford discusses 
is whether the Capitalist settlement at Versailles has not 
overreached itself. In spite of its iniquities and ugliness, 
production for profit did once produce wealth. It cannot 
revise what it has done, and Mr. Brailsford demonstrates, 
with that clearness of exposition and knowledge of economic 
argument which distinguish his writings, that it cannot 
again produce the goods. He discusses the various means 
by which the nations may try to escape—by strikes, 
revolution, militarist reaction, revision of the Treaties. 
We win little hope from them. A League of Nations is 
powerless against the force of Capitalist Imperialism. 
Revolution ? It is a call to self-sacrifice, and even under 
the most favourable conditions, if it escaped war, civil 
war, and the blockade, years might pass before a Socialist 
state ‘‘could hope to organize production so successfully 
as to raise the town-workers’ standard of life.” If a 
Labour Government attempted to revise the Treaties 
it would be resisted by one or more of the Allies, and, 
if it sacrificed an Imperial asset in the interests of inter- 
nationalism, it would have arrayed against it the forces 
of the Lords, the Court, finance, and the press. Mr. 
Brailsford sees this, but in suggesting a programme to 
the Labour Party he can only propose a course which 
would bring about this formidable opposition. bys 

With unrejoicing hearts we turned to the other books 
on our list. They did not penetrate the gloom. Would 
it not be kinder if Mr. Greenwood permitted us to take 
deep and frequent draughts of something that would 
help us forget our doom? They are good books, too, in 
their way ; but their way is not flooded with light. Mr. 
Greenwood’s theme is that public-house reform and private 
ownership of the trade (urging the consumer to “have 
another’) are not compatible. He tells the history and 
describes the organization of the trade, and, in the light 
of the Carlisle experiment, states the case for public 
ownership with much force. The purchase price of 
£350,000,000 estimated by the Sumner Committee, he 
thinks, errs on the side of excessive generosity. Mr. 
Snowden also deals in millions, and shows the way which 
should lead from the bankruptcy towards which we 
are heading. ‘‘ Ability to pay’ he takes as the canon 
of taxation. Surpluses of income over what is necessary 
for physical, mental and cultural efficiency he estimates 
to amount to a colossal sum, and he outlines the methods 
by which the Labour Party could secure these surpluses 
for the National Exchequer. Mr. Macdonald tells us what 
the Labour Party is and how it originated. He outlines 
a programme for it which he thinks should appeal to the 
nation and not only to one class. He will have nothing 
to do with methods of action which repudiate the 
Parliamentary machine. Recognizing the defects of the 
machine, he still declines to abandon it as the embodiment 
of civic life; the Labour Party must reform and adapt 
it to conform with the needs of democracy. To meet 
revolutionary action by the propertied classes against 
a Labour Government he suggests a general strike. 
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REVENGE AS A LITERARY ART 


NOLLEKENS AND HIS Times. By John Thomas Smith. Editea 
by Wilfred Whitten. 2 vols. (Lane. 31s. 6d. net.) 
HE account that Charles Lamb has left of George 
Dawe the painter, intensified and grangerized, 
~ would bear very close resemblance to the biography 
of George Dawe’s illustrious contemporary, Nollekens the 
sculptor. Like Dawe, Nollekens presented to the memo- 
rialist a problem of engaging simplicity ; a life of con- 
ventional art, bringing not incomprehensible reputation 
and affluence, together with the rawest meanness, personal 
squalor and illiteracy. Unlike Dawe, however, Nollekens 
was married. 

There is no mistaking the ascendancy of Mrs. Nollekens 
in the sculptor’s household—indeed, in his career. This 
lady had, it seems, captivated the already fashionable, 
parsimonious and moneyed Academician in 1771, in his 
thirty-fourth year. If Nollekens had before shown some 
inclination to take care of the pence, it was Mrs. Nollekens 
who trained him to shepherd the farthings. A more 
economical example could not possibly have been set. 
It is not that she was without her moments of relaxation. 
One brutal morning, two half-frozen and _half-starved 
men asked her for her help, and eventually, when Betty 
had crept upstairs from her kitchen with her mite, Mrs. 
Nollekens was moved to compassion: ‘‘ Betty! Betty! 
there is a bone below with little or no meat on it ; give 
it the poor creatures.” “Upon which,” proceeds the 
anecdotist in his inimitable way, ‘the one who had hitherto 
spoken, steadfastly looking in the face of his pale partner 
in distress, repeated, ‘ Bill, we are to have a bone with 
little or no meat on it.’’’ Such almsgiving, however, was 
but occasional. Mrs. Nollekens in more frequent and 
characteristic moods might be seen earnestly haggling 
over the price of a mop, or leading Cerberus (Nollekens’ 
yard-dog) among those butchers’ stalls where, experience 
suggested, he might best make off with furtive 
scraps. This genius for thrift, constantly manifested, 
was not without its impress on the sympathetic men- 
tality of her husband, who was sometimes “Sir” 
and sometimes ‘‘ Nolly.” The thousands multiplied. 

The influence of the wife extended from the sphere 
of marketing to that of morality. It is to her credit 
that she made but little effort to control Nollekens’ 
professional activities, yet there were circumstances in 
which she felt obliged to intervene. Thus, one morning, 
“a very handsome woman” rapped at the sculptor’s 
door, and was asked in. Hardly had she had time to 
suggest to the interested Nollekens the object of her visit, 
which was to submit to so famous an artist some pigs 
and sheep modelled in butter with a view to her finding 
a post as housekeeper, before the studio-door was opened. 
“What have you, my dear Sir, to do with modelling in 
butter ?””’ spoke the unanswerable voice. The Arcadian 
scene was over. The sculptor was bidden into the next 
room, whence Mrs. Nollekens presently emerged to drive 
out the handsome housekeeper with these words: ‘‘ Mr. 
Nollekens is extremely sorry to say that his professional 
engagements, at this season of the year, will not permit 
him to attend to your wishes ; but that, if you will leave 
your address with me, he will consider himself your debtor.”’ 
Not entirely confident of her victory, Mrs. Nollekens for 
some time afterwards ‘‘ made her husband pass the lady’s 
door, in order to discover how far he had an inclination 
to improve her acquaintance.” 

Under such supervision the sculptor spent forty-six 
years, carving busts of the great and noble with unusual 
capacity, executing monumental figures of Britannia, 
Venus taking off her sandal, a late celebrated general 
supported by Wisdom and Justice, and the like ; arguing 
with Mrs. Nollekens over twopence for a letter or with 
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the servants over candle-ends; collecting his rents and 
his commissions. As a landlord, he cuts a terrifico- 
comical figure, and would write to his tenants ‘‘ in what 
he considered a lawyer’s manner”: ‘“‘ Mr. Nollekens 
request Mr. will pay him that quarter's rent, due the 
29th, forthwith, without delay, on or before Thursday next, 
twelve o’clock at noon.’”’ It was a rare world, and to be 
lamented, in which he lived. At one moment he would 
be in conversation with Dr. Johnson, who found occasion 
to rebuke him; at another, as he stood at his gate in 
Titchfield Street, he would be hailed by Peter Pindar, 
whom he disliked and, after valiantly expressing his 
feeling, left standing there, calling his dog in and barring 
the gate up for the night. Now he would be in the studio 
facing an elderly and aggressive lady who shrieked before 
all his people: ‘‘ I am determined to expose you! I am, 
you little grub!” now at the table of the Royal Academy 
Club he would engage the maker of negus in conversation 
in order to steal the nutmegs ; or again, meeting a butcher 
at the barber’s one morning, he accepted his invitation 
to view a very fine ice-house, erected by some of the brother- 
hood. Arrived, he found himself imprisoned within, 
and although a ransom of sixpence was enough to purchase 
his liberty, it angered the architects so much that they 
scored the name of Nollekens on the outside of the hut, 
and rumour grew that he had made it. 

But 1817 came; the hand of death relieved Mrs, 
Nollekens of her sufferings. Though eighty years old, 
Nollekens showed himself not incapable of consolation, 
“He soon sported two mould-candles instead of one; 
took wine oftener; sat up later; lay in bed longer ”’; 
and enjoyed no spectacle more than that of his old servant 
Bronze (or Bess) dancing his cat Jenny Dawdle round the 
room. At this period the question suggested itself to 
several of his acquaintances, and others, ‘‘ What will 
the old man do with his money?” Doubtless Nollekens 
had already anticipated the position, for despite the many 
presents of pigtail tobacco, gooseberries, jellies and the 
rest, it does not appear that he remembered the donors 
in his will. Among older friends who nourished a hope 
of comfortable legacies was John Thomas Smith. The 
exclusion of this worthy from Nollekens’ will and codicils 
was the incident but for which the unique work under 
notice would never have seen the light. 

Smith was Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum, and was evidently the man for the post. 
In the outer world, he looked about him with untiring 
interest for rare specimens ; and he recounts his anecdotes 
precisely as a collector would display his museum-pieces. 
He was ever in possession of materials for new books; 
and indeed, in the case of his book on Nollekens, he was 
undecided as to his exact purpose. He takes great 
meanderings ; at one point he calls “‘this little work a 
book of reference to the London topographer as well as 
to the historian’; and Nollekens shares the honours. 
Only a unique concourse of events, however, could 
have drawn from Smith a unique book, such as this is. 
He was in possession of the most curious information 
about Nollekens ; he was burning against that deceased 
celebrity on account of his non-bequest ; and there was 
no descendant of Nollekens to stay his hand. Perfecting 
himself in all the arts of offence, Smith went to his work 
with all the sweetness of revenge. At his finest, he is 
wont to record the liberality of his victim. The force 
of ill-nature could no farther go than when he mentions, 
awe-stricken at such munificence, Nollekens’ subscription 
of £25 to the widows and orphans of those killed at 
Waterloo. He leers to perfection. 

The present edition is a reprint of Smith’s entire work, 
from that of 1829: the footnotes (see, for instance, that 
on Dr. Johnson’s watch) are of a congenial and remarkable 
fullness. E. B. 
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Ir I May. By A. A. Milne. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 


T is distressing to think that Mr. Milne will very likely 
be lost to the essay just when we have begun to find 
him. Of course we ought to have found him long ago. 

Indeed, we did. It was in the school day-room that we 
first delighted in Miss Middleton. Unfortunately, we did 
not understand then that delightful things are so rare 
that we ought rather to have summoned up our resolution 
and read Punch in war-time than let him go. Now we have 
caught him again, and we have barely time to shake hands 
with this wiser, more mature, more whimsical Mr. Milne 
when he threatens to be off again. 

It is only human to prefer writing delightful plays to 
writing delightful essays, and Mr. Milne is nothing if not 
human. He has been perplexed by all the absurd dilemmas 
that beset us, the difference being that he is the first to be 
fully conscious of them and his own insufficiency. In 
reading him we feel little shock after little shock of delighted 
recognition of our own preposterous incompetence. He, 
too, has been browbeaten by superior shopkeepers ; he, too, 
finds it impossible “to get things done’’; he, too, im- 
potently wonders why Consols go up and down and 
exchanges fluctuate ; and, above all, he, too, is not really 
convinced by the shopkeeper, or the business man, or the 
man who knows. Not that he prides himself on his own 
absurdity ; Mr. Milne is anything but proud. But his 
“If I may ”’ is the subdued “ Eppur si muove ’’ of a little 
Galileo recanting before the tin-gods of modern humbug. 

His method is perfect ; the art is equal to the attitude. 
He seems to promise an airy nothing, and yet, after a couple 
of minutes’ small talk, he leaves us with a bewildered sense 
of gratitude for wisdom imparted. When was the wise 
thing said? We look in vain. How did he do it? And 
what precisely has he done? Something, perhaps, like 
this. He comes before us absurdly deferential. We puff 
out our chests and begin to feel superior. He makes 
confession of his own inconsequence. Life is so big ; people 
are so competent ; he is so preposterous. We smile with 
benign condescension. How ridiculous he is! How wise 
and grave are we! Suddenly, as we watch his gestures, 
our stare becomes more intent. Good God! but he is 
copying ourselves! And then, in an overwhelming impulse, 
we throw the last shreds of our fictitious respectability to the 
winds and dash to joinhim. No, we do not really belong with 
the stockbrokers or the colonels or the highbrows. We are 
content to be preposterous, now, for Mr. Milne has shown 
us that it is the most effective way of poking out our 
tongues at the humbugs. 

Mr. Milne is a master of deceptive strategy. His little 
essay on “ The Honour of your Country ”’ is as effective 
a satire on militarism as anything in ‘“‘ Candide”’; yet it 
might have appeared with perfect outward propriety in 
Punch. His paper on “ The State of the Theatre ” contains 
one of the most valuable criticisms of dramatic criticism 
we have ever read ; it is so well concealed that no dramatic 
critic will ever read it. Perhaps this is pushing camouflage 
too far. We do not think so. It is more important that 
the people who do read Mr. Milne—they must surely be 
thousands and thousands—should learn how to read 
dramatic criticism than that the criticsshouldreform. They 
are incapable of reforming, anyhow. Mr. Milne scatters 
his wisdom in the most fruitful places. He does not worry 
about the highbrows; but it is time that the highbrows 
worried about him. 


TuE first number of The Cherwell, an entirely commendable 
Oxford weekly, contains some excellent wit and humour, 
notably a contribution to the Oxford Manifesto discussion. 
There is a sound comment on Personality in Poetry. If 
The Cherwell can maintain this level (Fox & Jones, High 
Street, Oxford, 4d.), it should soon be an institution. 
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THE FASCINATION OF MURDER 


TRIAL OF THE WAINWRIGHTS. Edited by H. B. Irving. (Hodge 
& Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


HE late H. B. Irving, as Sir Edward Marshall Hall 
) makes clear in his interesting “‘ Appreciation,”’ was 
an industrious student of criminology. He wrote 
“ Studies of French Criminals,”’ the ‘‘ Book of Remarkable 
Criminals ’’ and a ‘‘ Life of Judge Jeffreys.” Besides the 
present volume he also edited two other famous trials, 
those of Franz Miiller and Mrs. Maybrick. It is a taste 
not uncommon amongst celebrated men who have no 
direct connection with the law. It is reported that 
Tennyson and Jowett once spent half the night discussing 
“ Murders.”’ It would be interesting to know what the 
psycho-analysts have to say about this taste. Can it be 
that the combination of natural vigour and unnatural 
conformity which is necessary to recognized success in this 
country leaves our eminent but tame fellow-citizens with 
unsatisfied cravings ? Does the imaginative living through 
of unrestrained lives satisfy some dreadful need in them ? 
It is a fascinating hypothesis; we may eye the forceful 
features of our leaders of men and captains of industry 
with a new appreciation. Great men indeed, and also 
kind fathers, earnest citizens, true patriots. And yet this 
consciousness of non-fulfilment, the knowledge that they 
have never gone far enough, this uneasy sense of futility ! 
Our hypothesis is, of course, fantastic, but something 
could be adduced in its support from a study of the present 
volume. For the whole point of this case is that Henry 
Wainwright committed murder. The “‘ singular features ” 
which alone made a case attractive in the eyes of Sherlock 
Holmes are not very plentiful nor of very good quality. 
There have been many much more intriguing robberies. 
Can it be that robbery, to an eminent criminologist, is not 
a living temptation? Henry Wainwright, the poor 
wretch who had not learned to “‘ sublimate ”’ his primitive 
impulses, seems to have been very like other men. When 
his mistress became so importunate as to threaten his 
reputation as a respectable married man, he murdered 
her. He was one more victim of the great English virtue 
of outward respectability. He went rather far, it is true, 
for he was a sincere believer in Victorian ideals. He had 
received an English education and took a genuine interest 
in literature. He was fond of reciting poetry and was 
familiar with actors. His complete ignorance of science, 
however, led to his undoing, for he supposed that chloride 
of lime would destroy the body of his murdered mistress, 
but it happens that this substance acts rather asa preserv 
ative. He had buried the body under a floor in a ware- 
house, and from time to time strange odours were noticed. 
At the end of a year Wainwright and his brother Thomas 
dug up the body, dismembered it and wrapped it in 
American cloth. Accident and Henry’s foolishness resulted 
in two policemen walking up to Henry when he alighted 
from the cab, having reached the new place in which he 
intended to deposit the remains, and asking him what 
he had in the parcels. The result was a nine days’ trial 
and the scaffold. We do not know the moral of the 
story ; there would seem to be more than one. It may 
be deduced, we suppose, that one should not exalt respect- 
ability as the chief of virtues, that one should not frequently 
recite ‘‘ Eugene Aram” (a poem that, Mr. Irving thinks, 
had some effect on Wainwright’s too susceptible mind) 
and that one should not But here we hesitate. 
Is that mistake about the properties of chloride of lime 
an argument for or against a scientific education? But 
for Wainwright’s ignorance, the murder would not have 
been discovered. But if he had not mistaken his ignorance 
for knowledge, he might never have committed the murder. 


We cannot deduce a moral. 
J. W.N. S. 
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MR. MAX BEERBOHM 


Anp Even Now. By Max Beerbohm. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) 


OES anyone now practising carry the art of writing 
English beyond the frankly infantile stage ? 
Henry James used to speak as if it were naive 
to ask the question. Nevertheless the present reviewer 
remembers that there was one writer whom, under 
pressure, the master would distinguish from the toddlers : 
he held Mr. Beerbohm to be a true prose artist. And the 
admiration is reciprocated; hardly a book of Mr. 
Beerbohm’s—the last is no exception—but contains 
evidence, direct or indirect, of warm and strong feeling 
for the work of Henry James. Mr. Beerbohm’s parody 
of him is different in kind from the other parodies in 
“A Christmas Garland”’; for all its impishness, there 
is more relish in it than mockery, and the relish is of a 
deep sort. ‘‘It is so good,’”’ Henry James used to say, 
“that now, whenever I write, I have the uneasy feeling 
of parodying myself.’’ These facts point to an affinity. 
As a rule it is intelligent readers, rather than artists, 
that esteem Henry James; nor is it an accident either 
that Mr. Beerbohm should have a soft corner for that 
fastidious enchanter, or that he should in turn have been 
tolerated by him. 


Both, unlike most English writers, are deliberately 
conscious that literature is an art, and both take it 
seriously. To suppose that Mr. Beerbohm, because he 
jests, has not, equally with Henry James, dedicated his 
whole self to the Muse, would be an error. ‘‘ No fine 
work can be done without concentration and self-sacrifice 
and toil and doubt’’: that assertion from one of the 
pieces in this volume should be pondered if you think 
him a trifler. He composes trifles—yes, sentence by 
sentence, essay by essay; but the same effort, the same 
logic, has made them what they are as that from which 
spring the elaborately cadenced periods and massively 
balanced constructions of Henry James. Again, both 
prefer, as the material of their art, the nuances of the 
established social order ; and we watch both creating a 
comic attitude as the instrument to deal with that material. 
But here there is a difference. Henry James’s comic 
posture was invented by him to deal with life, the hostile, 
the terrifying ; it is in his soul, it is his soul, and behind 
his books. That creation, Max, which is not behind 
Mr. Beerbohm’s books, but is their central figure, has to 
the real Mr. Beerbohm, for aught we know, a very distant 
relation. 


One thing is certain: Max, for all his good taste, his 
modesty and breeding, could not have been created by 
anyone who had the sort of illusions about life that Henry 
James had. Not for Max, indeed, the savage cynicism 
of Voltaire or Swift; who is he that he should not 
accept? Yet he knows that what he accepts is absurd, 
even odious. Agonies of shame he knows; he is a 
sensitive : see his analysis of the relation between servants 
and masters. No, he has no illusions. He can even 
sympathize with the pleasure of those who will enjoy 
destroying our comfortable world: that is the theme 
of “Something Indefeasible,” suggested by a child’s 
behaviour when the tide assaults the sand-cottage on which 
he had spent hours of labour and love. “‘I am a Tory 
Anarchist,” he says. “I should like everyone to go 
about doing just as he pleased—short of altering any of 
the things to which I have grown accustomed.” A 
pleasing attitude. But when we reflect that this amiability 
involves a perpetual insistence on the grotesqueness ot 
“the things to which I have grown accustomed,” an 
almost exclusive harping on their weak and ludicrous 
side, we wonder whether there is not some fundamental 
incoherence. 
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So do we not usually wonder when a member of the 
dominant class implies in speech and hearing that he 
“‘sees through”’ the apparatus of social privilege. That 
is merely good form. But what if he be an artist? To 
say that he is an artist means (unless he be of the type 
that Rémy de Gourmont calls ‘‘ ideo-emotive ”’) that he 
has concentrated his whole sensibility and intelligence 
on seeing. Now Mr. Beerbohm appears to be an artist, 
and is of the visual type. For most of us luncheon with 
Swinburne and Watts-Dunton at Putney would be an 
occasion for criticism, for the development of abstract 
reflections ; Mr. Beerbohm, in the most memorable of 
the papers in this volume, is prompted by it to description 
exclusively. And what description! The picture, having 
behind it a whole brain organized to see with the last 
intensity, is more significant than any concatenation of 
ideas. Swinburne was deaf, and aloof at table. ‘“‘ Some- 
how this aloofness gave no hint of indifference. It seemed 
to be, rather, a point in good manners—the good manners 
of a child ‘sitting up to table,’ not ‘staring,’ not ‘ asking 
questions,’ and reflecting great credit on its invaluable 
old nurse.” Always Mr. Beerbohm’s style has this plastic 
quality, exhibits this natural growth of concrete metaphors, 
by which alone personality is fully expressed in art. No 
one who knows what the process is can fail to wonder 
that he has not carried it further. We could under- 
stand why, with this power at command, he yet pens 
himself in the narrowest of enclosures, if he were blind 
to its narrowness. But he sees, he derides it. Why, 
then, instead of plunging into some great adventure, does 
he prefer to exploit his modesty and his sense of fun for 
our amusement ? 


It may be replied that this is to break a butterfly on 
the wheel, and that he refrains from attempting autono- 
mous creation simply because he is incapable cf it. ‘‘ You 
see,’’ Max seems to say, “‘ when I do try, ever so discreetly, 
for a direct emotional effect, it doesn’t really come off, 
Look at ‘William and Mary’ in this book. And haven’t 
I explained, in ‘A Relic,’ that the stuff of life is refractory 
to my art, if it’s fiction you want ?’’ It seems bad manners 
to press the point; and yet the dilemma worries us. 
Either we are mistaken about the quality of his plastic 
power, or more might have been done with it. Mean- 
while the best compliment we can pay Mr. Beerbohm is 
to continue vaguely to conjecture what bitternesses 
or what timidities have sterilized his delicate, penetrating 
spirit. 

S. W. 


ENGLISH PoLiTicAL THEORY. By Ivor J. C. Brown. 
(Methuen. 5s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Brown is already recognized 
to be a careful and thoughtful student of political 
theory whose conclusions give a democratic bias to 
modern historical development. He now endeavours 
to get rid of the legal complications which have stultified 
the true nature of that theory, and indicates its possible 
manifestations in a democratic State. In this he has been 
greatly strengthened by his reading of political history ; 
out of the simple medieval problems have come the 
complicated issues of the present ; and these in turn will 
be unified, he concludes, though not before bureaucracy 
and anarchy have come to the clashing point, into an 
infallible system of political practice with something not 
unlike Guild Socialism for its foundation. Mr. Brown’s 
strictures, in passing, on contemporary political ofishoots— 
as, for instance, in his clever note on the demand for 
a ‘‘ Business Government” (pointing out that wise 
designs have no necessary connection with “ getting 
things done ’’)—give a particular interest at the present 
moment to the thesis, which is capably and consistently 
expounded. 
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A CITY OF ROMANCE 


CARTAGENA AND THE BANKS OF THE SINU. By R. B. Cunninghame 

Graham (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 

T lies sleeping between the white surf and the 
green palm-trees,”” Cartagena—Cartagena de Indias 
—‘the unconquered city”—city of a vanished 

glory, sleeping, yet stirring uneasily in a sleep that may 
soon again be broken. ‘‘ A mass of domes and towers, 
of houses painted pink, with brown-tiled roofs, gleam 
in the sun. A golden haze softens and blends them 
into a picture; showing no outline, melting into the 
atmosphere, intangible and looking like the mirage of 
a town, seen in a dream.” “Morne ville, jadis reine 
des Océans,” centre of a thousand raids, battles, intrigues, 
journeys of discovery, journeys of mere greed—NMr. 
Cunninghame Graham tells us its story in one of the 
most vivid and fascinating books that even he has written. 

During the war Mr. Graham was sent on a special 
mission to examine the cattle resources of Colombia, 
but this book, one of the results, is in no sense a report 
of that mission; it is the very personal record of his 
wanderings among old Spanish towns, through a tropical, 
still half-virgin country, by strange rivers and primitive 
forests. It is prefaced by an account of the Spanish 
Conquest based on old chronicles of that time, and it 
is rich in stories, some true, some legendary, but all 
delightful as retold by him with that whimsical irony, 
that life and colour and poetry, which make his writings 
so curiously attractive. Of colour above all he is a master. 
The pages of this book are dyed deep in it; they glow 
in the heat and brilliance of the scenes he evokes; and 
they have a strength and virility stimulating as wine, 
or as the exploits of those fierce old sinners—good 
Christians naturally—adventurers, half buccaneers, half 
explorers, whose deeds he chronicles. 

The personal chapters are even more interesting than 
the chapters of history. There are passages we should 
like to quote ; in fact, the copy now before us is scored 
over with pencil marks; but perhaps the most wonderful 
pages of all occur at the very end, and describe a canoe 
journey at night down the ghostly San Jorge river. Then 
Mr. Graham tells us of a truly marvellous thing that 
happened ; for with the breaking of day, just as the 
first rays of the rising sun struck the water, millions of 
fish, in a silver rain of spray, fish of all sizes, leapt up 
to salute it. “‘The water boiled; showers of spray 
darted up and fell upon the floor of the canoe. It seemed 
a universal act of adoration.” This miracle of Nature, 
as he describes it, has an intense, a dazzling beauty. He 
did well to close his book here, for it leaves a bright and 
imperishable picture on the mind, filling it with gladness. 


The romance of Cartagena is one of Mr. Graham’s finest 
books. Birds, beasts, men, soundless forests and 
mysterious rivers, the present and the past—all are drawn 
together in one richly glowing picture. The glamour 
is not lessened for us when we remember that the greater 
part of the treasure of the Indians still lies hidden in the 
Sinu, that the secret of its hiding-place may possibly 
still survive. Mr. Cunninghame Graham has _ scant 
sympathy with the gold-lust of the past, nevertheless his 
vivid narrative induces in us a mood when the hunt for 
buried treasure seems eminently desirable. Not that 
there is the least chance of our embarking on such a 
quest : our blood is thinner than the blood of his Conquista- 
dores; our desperate adventures are accomplished in 
an armchair with a book such as this in our hands. Yet 
some degenerate echo of the past must linger on in us, 
some ghostly thirst for El Dorado, otherwise even Mr. 
Graham could hardly fling so wide the door of imagination, 
and send us out through it, as he has done, to conquer 
a new world. F. R. 
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MORE ABOUT PALESTINE 


ALLENBY’s FinaL TriumpH. By W. T. Massey. (Constable, 
21s. net.) 


Py HE last phase of the Palestine campaign, with its 
[ hundred thousand prisoners captured in a few 
eventful days, its comparatively short British 
casualty list, and its amazing record of long marches, was 
the most sensational feature of the whole war; but that 
does not justify the common view that it was a “ walk- 
over”’ in picturesque scenery with a Biblical flavour. The 
chief use of Mr. Massey’s book is, of course, that he corrects 
this error. Like other critics on the same topic, he makes 
it perfectly clear that the stupendous victory was in no 
ordinary sense a ‘walk-over,” but a marvellously- 
organized scheme based on most elaborate preparation. 
His account of the concealing of several divisions before 
the attack, and of the camouflaging of the areas they had 
deserted, explains many things, but most interesting of all 
are his revelations of the complete surprise of the enemy, 
which Mr. Massey, in his privileged position as official 
War Correspondent at G.H.Q., was able to cull from enemy 
diaries and records captured after the débacle. He con- 
firms many things that other competent critics have said 
before him, ¢.g., that the Palestine Army was a British 
and not an Allied force, that the capture of Jerusalem 
was a spectacular rather than a military triumph, that 
Kantara was one of the miracles of the war, that our aircraft 
before Allenby came were inferior to the German machines, 
and that the Commander-in-Chief himself instilled into 
his whole army an optimism that it certainly lacked after 
the double disaster at Gaza in the spring of 1917. On the 
other hand, he occasionally employs a journalistic phrase 
that no soldier would use: “... In a few minutes the 
7th Division’s mind was made up . . .” ; or another that 
would scandalize a professor: ‘‘ The Turkish civil police, 
who had been continued in charge of the streets. . . .”4 
Throughout the book he is very much the official war 
correspondent. Every general comes in for his due meed 
of praise, and the spirit of the troops, like the organization 
throughout the army, is excellent. Nothing goes wrong, 
everybody is happy and satisfied, and the New Crusaders 
are just the men that their maiden aunts desire and expect 
them to be. Much of this must be true. It was a successful 
campaign throughout, and the average British soldier was 
a fine fellow, deserving of fuller recognition than he received 
on his return to civil life. But inevitably, perhaps, Mr. 
Massey has spread the butter just a trifle too thick. Yet 
he does break away in two directions that add a more 
human note to his work. He pictures, as an official dispatch 
never does, the awful horrors of war. He says something 
of the hardships our own men had to suffer, and mentions 
an order to two divisions that they were ‘“‘to push on 
absolutely regardless of fatigue of men and animals.” 
But his description of the appalling carnage caused by air- 
bombing on three occasions during the retreat is like some 
terrible nightmare, and hardly less terrible is his account 
of the utter moral collapse of the beaten and starving hordes 
of prisoners dragging along their weary way towards the 
cages at Ludd, dying by thousands om.the road or in 
hospital. To those indispensable gentlemen at home who 
write of the romantic glories of Allenby’s “ walk-over 
in the Holy Land, we commend these touches of realism 
as a corrective medicine. Another very illuminating 
passage tells how the war-makers in Whitehall suggested 
a very attractive thing in raids—a gallop of a few hundred 
miles from Damascus to Aleppo by a cavalry division or 
so—but how Lord Allenby decided otherwise, thus perhaps 
avoiding a second Kut. Apart from this entertaining 
indiscretion, the most noteworthy things in the book are 
the descriptions of the night before the great attack, and 
of the operations in the Jordan Valley and east of Jordan. 
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“PAUL’S CASE” 


YOuTH AND THE Bricut Mepusa. By Willa Cather. (New York, 
A. A. Knopf.) 
HIS book contains eight stories of different lengths 
by one who—as recorded in our “ Literary 
Gossip ’’ of the 10th inst.—is an American writer 
of considerable reputation. One of the stories, ‘‘ Paul’s 
Gase,”” seems to be the clue to this reputation, and no 
wonder, as the delightful green wrapper tells us, it has been 
“studied, imitated and plagiarized’ by young writers. 
Paul is the adolescent son of a respectable citizen who 
lives in Cordelia Street, Pittsburgh, where on Sunday 
afternoons the burghers in their shirtsleeves and with 
waistcoats unbuttoned discuss the prices of things or the 
sagacity of their commercial chiefs. Church, Sabbath- 
school picnics, petty economies, wholesome advice how to 
succeed in life and the smell of cooking nauseate Paul. 
In music and surreptitious attendance on the performances 
of a stock company he finds the glamour which banishes 
the nausea of daily mechanical existence. Cut off from 
this and put into an office, he makes off one fine day 
with a thousand dollars, spends the money in one delicious 
week of luxurious, not depraved, life in a great New York 
hotel, and, at the end, goes out into the snow and jumps 
in front of a train. Paul, one feels, is a whole section of 
America, the largest section, perhaps, of which none of 
us in England has any conception. Paul stands for their 
men ; and for their women stands Aunt Georgiana, who, 
brought in her old age to a Wagner concert, sobbed, 
“T don’t want to go.” 

I understood. For her, just outside the concert hall, lay the 
black pond with the cattle-tracked bluffs; the tall, unpainted 
house, with weather-curled boards, naked as a tower; the crook- 
backed ash seedlings where the dish-cloths hung to dry; the 
gaunt, moulting turkeys picking up refuse about the kitchen door. 

When she sees these things Miss Cather is strong: she 
has known the prison of the West and speaks of it with 
bitter indignation. From her lips comes Jim Laird’s 
denunciation of his fellow-townsmen gathered round the 
coffin of the great sculptor who had broken away; hers 
is the regret of Katherine Gaylord dying in the sandy 
desert of Cheyenne. One can only gaze with pity and 
admiration at the vast commotion in America’s bosom 
to which such stories as these and the early poignant 
chapters of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s autobiography bear 
witness. Here, in the vast wilderness, in the little town- 
ships, in the grimy cities, is growing a mighty protest 
against the sordidness of existence. Much that is comic, 
much that is cheap, comes of this protest ; but more has 
come and will come. Already this is the public to which 
astute literary agents are looking: it is they who buy 
the multitudes of hasty translations of foreign books and 
from whom American professors of English can earn bread 
by books on literary process which would not sell a 
hundred copies in England. It is all still vast, formless 
and pathetic, this yearning after the ‘‘ bright Medusa,” 
but there are a force and a power behind it for which we 
may look in vain in this old country. 

The last four stories in this book have been mentioned : 
they are early ones, now reprinted: the first four are 
longer and more ambitious, but not so strong. Miss 
Gather has the “bright Medusa” by the hair now, but 
is not yet Perseus. She turns her gaze from the sordid, 
yearning West to the glamour of the successful artist, 
but often betrays her origin by such little things as writing 
of “‘ Eaton” jackets and putting American-French phrases 
into the mouth of a Bohemian who is supposed to speak 
French well. But her real shortcoming is that she is at 
present quite without a ‘style’: placed beside any 
European model of imaginative prose she is dowdy and 
rough, wanting in rhythm and distinction. Her longest 
story, ‘“‘The Diamond Mine,” is a truly fine idea, but 
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quite inadequately carried out. In the career of the great 
singer, who supported in turn four husbands, besides a Greek 
accompanist and a greedy, jealous family, there is, as our 
green wrapper truthfully avers, a whole novel. But oh, 
how far is Miss Cather from having written it ! 

O. W. 


HIGH SPIRITS 


Wuat NExt? By Denis Mackail. (Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 


N the world of personal intercourse high spirits are 
not always welcome. The imp of laughter impinging 
with a whoop and a clatter upon an irritable surface 

may provoke a surprising hostility. Yet genuine high 
spirits on the part of an author are seldom provoking, for 
their explosive force is safely bottled up inside two book 
covers, and the reader can uncork his jinn when he pleases 
and shut him up again at will. One does not shut up 
Mr. Denis Mackail till he has come to the end of his enter- 
tainment, for his high spirits, if the moment for their un- 
corking has been wisely chosen, are truly irresistible. 
There is hardly time to linger for a moment in appreciation, 
for Jim Grant and the invaluable Lush move at such a 
pace—they restore a fortune and ruin a villain in three 
days—that it is imperative to read the tale at a sitting. 
That is the only way with deliberate farce: it must go 
with a bang or not at all. The future may show deeper 
resources in Mr. Mackail, but his first novel challenges 
the test of effervescence rather than of rare quality. 

The honours, of course, are with the incomparable 
valet, Mr. Lush, who had banished the fear and boredom 
of the trenches by taking and absorbing every postal 
course that offered, from mind-training to poultry-keeping. 
Only ‘“‘ Money and Manner ”’ are wanting to his complete 
equipment for fortune-making. The collapse of his master’s 
fortunes gives him his opportunity. Jim Grant, hitherto 
kept in ease and indolence by a benevolent business-uncle, 
is brought up short by finding himself sole legatee of a 
bankrupt estate. The machinations of Sir Adolf Lloyd— 
a sinister magnate of German extraction—have ruined 
his former partner, so that when, on Thursday evening, 
Jim leaves the Port Club under the benign influence of the 
club port—a magic liquid—he breaks to his valet the sad 
news that a young man with five hundred pounds and no 
hopes is no master for him. Lush becomes Napoleonic, 
and, as the club port exercises its last magic, master and 
man, Manner and Brains, with {500 on each side, enter 
into partnership. So ends Thursday. 

Friday and Saturday are breathless days: the reader 
must whirl through them for himself. From the moment 
of Lush’s re-entry we are galvanized. He has made a profit 
of five hundred pounds since dawn, with promise of more 
to follow, rented a suite at Claridge’s, bought a motor-car, 
engaged a new valet, invested in a large amount of under- 
clothing and the smoking-jacket of a war profiteer, besides 
discovering how to tap the pockets of Sir Adolf Lloyd. 
As for Saturday, it is a magnificent harlequinade, most 
ingeniously staged with a full cast, on the lawn of Sir Adolf 
Lloyd’s country house. Jim’s chase of Harry Lloyd, the 
bounder, into the intruding arms of Miss Daisy Romano, 
before the eyes of a complete house-party, is an episode 
of pure delight. 

As a nation we seldom excel in comic dialogue—and 
in this respect Mr. Denis Mackail is no exception to his 
countrymen—but we have a power of seizing the ludicrous 
in motion which no nation can surpass. Mr. Mackail 
shows himself the latest master of this art, a little barbaric 
it may be, but not to be despised. Shakespeare graced it 
with his genius ; Ben Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher 
revelled in it. So long as there are Englishmen it will 
continue to arouse in them that “‘ sudden glory’”’ which 
Hobbes called laughter. O. W. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW CARNEGIE. (Constable. 25s. net.) 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE’S own account of his 
life presents him as a simply upright, reasonably 
shrewd, not unattractive character. We may 

assume that the account is not complete, for Mr. Carnegie 
was not an artist in self-expression. But we need not regard 
the account as ridiculously inadequate or grossly misleading 
in spite of the very different estimate that many other 
people have formed of his character and achievements. 
The two views can, in a measure, be reconciled by noting 
the character of the assumptions that Mr. Carnegie never 
questioned. Amongst these was the peculiarly heartless 
and ferocious conception of the relations between “‘ Capital ” 
and ‘“‘ Labour”’ which is still accepted by the great majority 
of employers in this country and in America. Thus, on 
one occasion when his workmen demanded more pay, 
Mr. Carnegie refused to grant it on the ground that other 
steel works were actually reducing wages. At the same 
time, Mr. Carnegie recalls, with obvious satisfaction, the 
names of a number of capitalists in his firm who became 
millionaires—usually adding that they deserved every 
dollar of it. It is this curious conception of “ deserts,” 
of what he sometimes calls “‘ justice,”’ that is responsible 
for those episodes in Mr. Carnegie’s career which have so 
infuriated some people. The famous ‘‘ Homestead” 
strike, in which a number of Mr. Carnegie’s workmen were 
shot down by troops, is not, perhaps, a perfectly clear case. 
Mr. Carnegie was in Scotland at the time, and his partners 
asked him not toreturn. To what extent he was responsible 
it is difficult to determine ; his own account is obscure. 
But this, and some other incidents, are not really incon- 
sistent with his remark, ‘‘ No expenditure returned such 
dividends as the friendship of our workmen”’; nor need 
we assume that in this remark he only means what he says, 
for there really was a vein of somewhat crude “‘ idealism ” 
in his character. 

He was impressed with the importance of books, he 
thought it monstrous that Professors should earn less than 
clerks, and he detested war. These convictions are not 
always held by men who have received much greater 
educational advantages, and he gave away three hundred 
and fifty million dollars in support of them. And men like 
Matthew Arnold and John Morley seem to have held him 
in genuine esteem. If he is to be judged adversely, it is 
chiefly because he accepted a certain view of society and 
carried it vigorously into effect. Unquestionably he 
lacked a delicate moral insight, and he lacked discrimination 
in indulging his powerful desire to “do good.” But he 
had many of the virtues of his Scotch radical stock, and 
his early experiences of economic conditions, as a mere 
boy working in a factory under bad conditions, inured him 
to a brutal interpretation of the struggle for existence. 
He was the product of thoroughly bad conditions, and he 
was inadequate to the proper exercise of the immense 
power those conditions enabled him to wield. That he 
should have done what he did with his absurdly exorbitant 
wealth enables us, in the final judgment, to reserve our 
condemnation for the system which produced him. 


Tue treatises of ‘‘ Dionysius the Areopagite’’ on ‘ The 
Divine Names’”’ and ‘“ The Mystical Theology ’”’ (S.P.C.K., 
7s. 6d. net) are published in a translation by the late C. E. 
Rolt, which, with the help of a considerable number of notes, 
probably comes as near to being an intelligible translation as 
is possible in view of the author’s style and treatment of his 
subject. It is indeed doubtful whether ‘‘ Dionysius,’’ who 
hardly attempts to live up to his assumed character of the 
convert of St. Paul (in fact, he lived in the fifth century), was 
in any strict sense a Christian. His writings have, however, 
had a great influence on the development of Christian 
mysticism, and they are here produced in an extremely 
convenient form. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


THE OPINIONS OF JOHN ABTHORNE ON THE ARTS AND 
Livinc. (Heinemann. 6s. net.)—There are many schools 
of criticism, but there are, perhaps, only two kinds of 
critics: those who judge works as writers, and those who 
judge them as readers. For some years the reader as 
critic has been silent, and our criticism has been becoming 
more and more the criticism of writers who are interested 
in literature, but are almost equally interested in its 
technique. The last critic who wrote simply as a cultured 
reader was Mr. Birrell, whose serious work was reading 
and whose recreation was writing. Mr. Abthorne is in the 
same tradition, which may be called the tradition of the 
essay. For the essayist properly so called is in literature 
a reader and in life an observer. He is a sort of link 
between the natural man and the literary man ; a licensed 
amateur in a realm where everyone else, even the poet, 
is a professional. 

Mr. Abthorne begins very properly by telling us about 
himself. ‘‘ I am one of the respectable,” he says, “I am 
married, am a parent, and, as far as I am aware, am held 
in good repute.” This very adroitly raises our expectations, 
‘‘ What has a respectable man to say about literature ? * 
we ask. And Mr. Abthorne has many sensible things to 
say. Inhis attractive book it is disconcerting to come upon 
sentences such as this, which are more clumsy than 
Mr. Abthorne, amateur as he professes to be, can be 
pardoned for: ‘‘ More people, it is true, understand good 
music than is the case in regard to pictures.” More than 
once he falls into a construction such as this, and more 
than once, too, his commonsense declines into common- 
place. But commonsense he has, and he contrives to 
make it attractive. 


A JewisH View oF Jesus. By H. G. Enelow. (New 
York, Macmillan. $1.50.)—In his attempt to prove that 
Jesus was first of all a Hebrew prophet almost, but not 
quite, in the direct line of national prophecy, Mr. Enelow 
does not notice at all the fundamental difference, acknow- 
ledged by all the world, between the spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment and that of the New. It is a commonplace that 
while Christianity has been derived (at several removes, 
it is true) from the latter, it could never have been derived 
at all from the former. That refutes once for all the 
national interpretation of Jesus; for, even if it be true, 
as Mr. Enelow says, that Hebrew thought was still growing 
in His time, and that Judea was full of ideas similar to His, 
the fact remains that the Jews did not adopt and have not 
yet adoptedthem. They are unique in Europe and America 
precisely in adhering to the Old Testament and in ignoring 
Christianity. One of the most astonishing sentences in 
the book is this: ‘‘ Until the nineteenth century, Jews, 
for various reasons, maintained silence in regard to Jesus.” 
For almost two thousand years they lived in a civilization 
in which art, literature, philosophy, the common life, 
not to mention religion, were informed with the con- 
ceptions of Christianity, and they went their way, not caring 
to understand the world in which they lived, sailing each 
in his doctrinal ark on the Gentile waters. Mr. Enelow 
has stuck his head out of the window, but his voice still 
comes from within the ark. And he is interesting for that 
very reason. On the “ Jewish Characteristics,” the 
‘‘ Jewish Elements in the Teachings,” and the “ Jewish 
Contemporaries,” of Jesus, he is frequently illuminating. 
His exposition is free from rancour. 


KENTUCKY SUPERSTITIONS. By Daniel Lindsey Thomas, 
Ph.D., and Lucy Blayney Thomas. (Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—The authors have been able to gather 
almost 4,000 different superstitions in Kentucky. Of these 
the largest number, it is of interest to note, are concerned 
with bad luck, the second largest with death, and the 
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third with good luck. Whether superstitions are dis- 
tributed in the same proportion in other parts of the world 
it would be interesting to know; our knowledge of human 
nature would be considerably increased. In spite of the 
fact that there is a large population of negroes in Kentucky, 
almost every superstition at present flourishing there has 
originated among the whites. The black population have 
evidently taken them over, while dropping their own. 
The superstitions are of almost every degree of antiquity : 
some are obviousiy immemorial, and others are so recent 
that they explain the lucky and unlucky conduct of 
umbrellas and portmanteaux. The capacity to create 
superstitions is evidently as strong now as it has ever 
been; only, once created, the superstitions are not so 
widely believed. As the authors say, ‘‘ Eccentric and 
illogical beliefs of to-day were accepted principles of life 
centuries ago.”” The volume will be of great value for 
psychologists. 


PRINCIPLES OF REVOLUTION: A StTupDY IN IDEALS, 
By C. Delisle Burns. (Allen & Unwin. 5s. net.)—Mr. 
Delisle Burns is one of a group of earnest young reformers 
who appear to have attached themselves to the Collectivist 
movement not for the purpose of helping it forward, but 
to hold it back. His dream of revolution has been neither 
chaotic nor violent. He fervently hopes, therefore, that 
when the change has occurred the ten o’clock train will 
still leave at ten o’clock, the bread will still be delivered, 
and that it will still be possible to walk the streets with 
head unbroken. His studies of historic revolutionaries 
may consequently be divided into two classes: those 
of the more moderate figures, such as Tolstoy, in which 
he is kindly disposed and approving, and those where 
the politics are drastic, in which he is patronizing and 
slightly contemptuous—he refers to Karl Marx as “ this 
dead German whose economic materialism lies buried at 
Highgate,’ presumably because no assurance is given in 
“* Das Capital ” that ‘‘ the best revolutionaries will probably 
wear spats.” The general principles underlying modern 
programmes for a radical transformation of society are, 
however, fairly if sketchily stated, although Mr. Burns’s 
conclusion that it is better to wait a long time for the new 
order than to risk everything by assisting to destroy the 
old in a general confusion does not take into account the 
possibility of the old itself producing the general confusion. 
But there is a good deal of interesting matter crowded 
into these pages—for those who are unable to go to the 
original expositions themselves. 


FREEDOM AND LIBERTY. By William Benett. (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—In these essays the 
author develops a theory of morality and of the end of 
life which leads to an exposition of the dogmas of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The work is written in the 
quiet, scholarly, abstract style that we have learned to 
associate with such discussions. We miss the rigorous 
analysis of a scientific investigation, and, while there are 
occasional quotations from the classics, the author betrays 
no acquaintance with the work of the scientific school 
where this touches his problems. In the absence of 
preliminary definitions many of his phrases seem too 
vaguely comprehensive to convey any very clear idea; 
such definition as the argument exhibits is to be found 
in the applications. Thus, in discussing international 
law, Mr. Benett points out that its primary aim will not 
be the suppression of war. It is, for one thing, impossible, 
and, for another, “‘ its realization would mean the downfall 
of civilization through the rank growth of the vices of 
peace.”” Without the conflict between good and evil 
there could be no morality, and war is the highest expression 
of this conflict. Mr. Benett treats his subject on the 
basis of assumptions which we do not now unquestioningly 
admit. 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


“THE Trusty SERVANT,” by G. V. McFadden (Lane, 10s. 
net), is that rare and refreshing fruit, a novel which the reviewer 
prefers to read thoroughly. It has a highly dramatic element, 
never degenerating into melodrama; a carefully constructed 
story, not impossible in any detail; and an atmosphere which 
suggests more than a superficial acquaintance with English 
manners and customs of a hundred years ago. The characters, 
too, whether we wholly believe in them or not, are instinct 
with life, and stir us to perceptible emotions of liking or 
otherwise. The action, which takes place mainly in Dorset- 
shire, opens with the sale of an executed criminal’s body to 
a sculptor needing models. For reasons lucidly explained, 
the man’s life has not wholly gone out of him, and his 
resuscitation is attended by consequences gravely affecting a 
large number of the dramatis persone. Much unmerited 
suffering ensues, but the author has allowed virtue to be in 
the end triumphant. 

‘“‘ Dainty ” is, we believe, the consecrated adjective applied 
in some circles to such compositions as ‘‘ The Little House ”’ 
(Lane, 6s. net). By making the house in question narrate 
the scenes its walls have witnessed, Mr. Coningsby Dawson 
has aimed, not too successfully, at imparting a Hans Andersen 
atmosphere to occurrences which have not much in common 
with the traditional material of fairy-tale. A sad, but far 
from inconsolable war-widow, accompanied by her two children, 
takes refuge from an air-raid in a deserted London dwelling 
simultaneously with an American officer. From sentimenta! 
motives, the lady, who is not afflicted with lack of means, 
comes back as tenant to the same spot, and here, in due course, 
the man, returning one-armed from the trenches, discovers 
her. Their courtship, unnecessarily protracted, is brought 
to a climax by the elder infant’s touching request that a Daddy 
may be included among his Christmas gifts. The tiny square, 
composed of ‘dolls’ houses,’’ makes an attractive figure 
both in the letterpress and the illustrations by Stella 
Langdale. 

“Lips at the Brim,’”’ by A. Newberry Choyce (Bale, 6s. 
net), has some decidedly good points, but these are balanced 
by an unfortunate deficiency in humour and taste. A glaring 
example is the clergyman’s Machiavellian stratagem, much 
commended by the author, of making demonstrative love 
(in the vestry-room, too!) to an over-responsive damsel 
beloved by a member of his flock, who, watching from the 
church, is thus convinced of her worthlessness. On the other 
hand, the chronicle of the hero’s schooldays and of his later 
adventures at a training college for elementary masters and 
mistresses has a pleasantly human quality. The young 
man himself has scarcely the outstanding personality attributed 
to him by his creator; but we like him well enough to follow 
with sympathy his experiences at the Front, and to rejoice 
when his numerous affaires de ceur—symbolized perhaps in 
the title—are crowned by a prosperous marriage. 


To say that the mantle of Fenimore Cooper has fallen 
on Mr. Zane Grey is to pay him, perhaps, an ambiguous com- 
pliment, but one which, whether for praise or depreciation, 
has a large element of truth. There is, indeed, more than a 
casual resemblance between ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans’ and 
“The Last Trail’’ (Werner Laurie, 9s. net). Mr. Grey givesa 
spirited picture of pioneer life in the Ohio Valley more than a 
century back, with special reference to attacks by Indians, 
and predatory invasions in which the actors are sometimes 
men of like colour with their victims. Horses and women, 
rare and valuable assets both, are the main objects of theft, 
and the latter species of crime gives opportunities for stories 
of abduction and rescue characterized by an amiable and 
rather artless sentimentality. 


Henri Quatre and other historical figures, behaving more 
or less in conformity with the traditions commonly accepted 
concerning them, are introduced into ‘‘ The Ward of Navarre,”’ 
by Morice Gerard (Odhams, 8s. 6d. net). The period is that of 
Henri’s war with Spain, and the love-interest, which is 
diversified with a good deal of incident, is provided by a Scotch 
volunteer on the French side and a youthful Béarnese heiress. 
The still-life accessories of the time are presented with some 
effect, but the dialogue is aggressively modern in phrasing, 
= remarkable for insight into the sixteenth-century 
mind. 
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MARGINALIA 


FEW weeks ago I wrote of the popular interest 
A in the aristocracy, of the rapt attention with 

which the innumerable Many regard the antics 
of the Few within their little Red Indian Reservations. 
To-day I shall say a few words about the Redskins them- 
selves, in their relation, especially, to letters and the arts 
and thinking in general. The subject is an interesting 
one, the more so since there is every indication that our 
Redskins are very nearly the last of the Mohicans and 
that literature in the future will flourish or wither un- 
assisted by the noble savages of the Reservations. 

* * * * 

The Redskins of the aristocracy have never very highly 
distinguished themselves as actual practitioners of the 
arts. It is difficult to think of more than a very few 
great poets or painters or thinkers of whatsoever kind 
who were actually born in the Reservations. The aris- 
tocracy has always exhibited its greatness in the arts 
of government, which is not surprising, considering that 
from time immemorial it has enjoyed a practical monopoly 
in oppression. Despite the opportunities it has enjoyed, 
despite its education, its leisure, its decent and even 
splendid surroundings, the aristocracy has produced very 
few artists or men of science. When they take to the 
business of the mind, aristocrats are inclined to show a 
fundamental lack of seriousness ; they become dilettanti. 
How many fine aristocratic talents have gone to pieces 
because their owners have tried to treat the difficult 
arts in the same easy, imperious, off-hand manner in which 
they treat men and affairs! The marvellous assurance 
with which his position endows him allows the aristocrat 
to go through life in this happy way. He speaks, and 
his desires are generally fulfilled ; he orders, and he is 
obeyed. He learns to treat men and the business of 
the world with a light carelessness that is, in itself, rather 
admirable and beautiful. But when he approaches the 
arts and sciences in the same spirit, he comes inevitably 
to grief. You cannot write a good book by merely 
expressing a wish to do so; you cannot order mathe- 
matics about as you would a person of an inferior class, 
serenely certain that he will obey your command. The 
artist and the scientist, however talented, must humble 
themselves to doing honest hard work. This is what 
the aristocrat too seldom understands ; his whole training 
and conception of life stands in his way. That is 
why so many aristocrats of talent tend to become like 
Buckingham-Zimri, who 

in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon: 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
* * * * 

But nobody has ever demanded of the Redskins that 
they should be serious artists or thinkers. To practise 
the arts and sciences is not their appointed function. 
Their duty is, so far as they can, to appreciate and under- 
stand and encourage, and, still more important, to provide 
a sort of haven on the fringes of their Reservations where 
artists and thinkers can do their work without fear of 
disturbance from 

The crowd of such 

Who think too little and who talk too much, 
the terrible crowd of those who look on all new and unusual 
things with a fear and suspicion that turns very quickly 
to active hatred. Their réle is to be the friends and 
patrons of the things of the mind, either actively and 
immediately by giving material help to artists and thinkers, 
or else in subtler and less direct fashion by placing them- 
selves, more or less unconscious protectors, between the 
artists and the mob. There is much to be said both for 
and against the system of direct patronage ; more perhaps 
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for it than against it. However, there is very little object 
in saying it; for patronage is definitely dead, and there 
seems not the faintest possibility of its coming to life 
again. More interesting to us, because it still survives, 
is theindirect and half-unconscious protection by the aristce- 
cracy of artists and all the other eccentrics of the mind. 

* * . 

Our noble savages, like the surviving American Indians, 
live in Reservations apart from the ordinary population; 
Hereditary aristocracy produces among its scions a sense 
of vast and profound security, peculiar to them alone and 
to no one else, not even to the vastly rich. Whatever 
he may do, whatever he may think or say, however rich 
or poor he may be, the Marquis of Carabas remains the 
Marquis of Carabas, the hereditary gentleman remains 
the gentleman. There are certain limits to the eccentri- 
cities tolerated by the members of his class, but he must 
go some way to reach those limits. He can break almost 
all the Ten Commandments and still not be cast forth 
from the Reservation. This sense of security expresses 
itself in the true aristocrat by a superb je-m’en-fiche-tsme. 
He does not care a curse what the vulgar Colonials and 
“poor whites’ outside the bars of his Reservation think 
about him. They can do him no harm and no good. 
He does what he likes and lets them go to the devil, secure 
in the knowledge that he is, in some mysterious way, 
different and superior. The Colonials, meanwhile, peer 
into the Reservations as through the barriers of some 
extraordinary Zoo. The reasons for their interest in the 
Redskins are curiously mixed ; but in some strange way, 
without fearing or respecting the wild people, they, too, 
secretly admit the difference and the superiority. And 
where do the artists come in? Let us see. 

* * * * 

The system of direct patronage of artists is dead, but 
a tradition lingers on, rather vaguely and dimly, in the 
aristocratic mind that artists ought in some sort to be under 
aristocratic protection. This old tradition affirming the 
rightness of a relation between artist and aristocrat 1s 
reinforced by the aristocrat’s native tolerance and liking 
for eccentricity. The principal glory of the English 
aristocracy has always been its profound eccentricity. 
True to their traditional je-m’en-fiche-iste attitude, English 
gentry with peculiar tastes have always carried them to 
their logical conclusions in practice, without caring what 
the vulgar might think. Their hereditary security renders 
them immune from criticism. Kenelm Digbies go pri- 
vateering against friendly Powers and write cookery 
books, Herberts of Cherbury delight in the imbecilities 
of a nice honour, Hester Stanhopes build chimerical 
empires in the East and practise mecromancy, and 
fabulous Dukes of Portland: spend five millions 
in digging holes in the ground. Eccentric themselves, 
the aristocrats are prepared to go some way in 
tolerating eccentricity in others. The bourgeois takes 
alarm at the first hint of novelty and unorthodoxy. The 
aristocrat, though he may not understand the meaning 
of the new phenomenon, is generally much more ready 
to tolerate it. He has a friendly feeling towards the 
odd folk who fichent themselves of the crowd as thoroughly 
as he does himself. 

* * * * 

Among the savages in the Reservation the artist finds 
a certain sympathy and a certain security to work as he 
pleases, which would certainly be denied him by the 
Colonials outside. An entirely burgess land, where there 
is no privileged class, secure by birth and breeding—where 
no one affronts public opinion without danger, and new 
and unorthodox opinions are therefore fearful, suspicious 
and odious things—a land without Reservations, is not 
a particularly cheerful home for artists. 

AUTOLYCUS. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


A LETTER has appeared in a contemporary regretting ‘‘ the 
transference of rare books, manuscripts, pictures and the like 
from public into private hands.” The collector is at present, 
it seems, the object of suspicion. Certainly we cannot learn 
of unpublished MSS. of Shelley, or Blake, or Coleridge, as 
we have lately done, without feeling that there should be 
nothing of the sort in existence, unless it were some fortunate 
discovery. 

* * * * 

But collectors, for the most part, are liberal and valuable 
men. They have in the past made over to public institutions 
collections which could not have been formed except by 
personal enthusiasm ; and a glance at a standard edition of 
almost any author proves that, without the collector, the actual 
editor would find himself spending years in preliminary 
labours. Those collectors who are also editors are probably 
amongst the world’s greatest workers. 

* * * * 

_The chief disadvantages of the private collection are the 
dissemination of MSS. among many hands and the difficulty 
of tracing them. Some system of indexing MSS. and their 
owners is required. 

* * * * 

A hint to public libraries, thrown out ina small New York 
weekly entitled The Villager, is worth attention. ‘ At 
least half the shelves,” says the writer, “are filled with 
popular trash.’’ ‘“‘The art museum would not dignify a 
picture of Mary Pickford by making room for it in the annex ; 
why should the library dignify the works of Ethel Dell by 
putting her in with George Eliot and history books ?’’ The 
fiction-swallower should, he argues, be obliged to frequent 
the commercial libraries, and ease the taxpayer. 

* * * * 

M. Champion’s new Revue de Littérature Comparée, to judge 
by the first number, will assume a position of general im- 
portance. The major articles include papers, perhaps unduly 
didactic, on “ L’invasion des littératures du Nord dans 
l’Italie du XVIIIe siécle ’”’ and ‘‘ Diderot et Schiller’ ; while 
among the minor contributions occur unpublished notes 
of Goethe, Mérimée, and (strangely enough) Fenimore Cooper. 
In connection with this review the issue of monographs is 
contemplated. 

* * * * 

An article by Mr. Alec Waugh in the Christmas number 
of the Hepworth Magazine deals with the question “ Is the 
Kinema to be the Artistic Medium of the Twentieth Century ?” 
It is already an old puzzle. Mr. Waugh states that the idea 
of picture shows is taboo in literary clubs. We do not think 
so. Surely Chaplin has his devotees even among those who 
read Milton, or who respect the drama. 

* * * * 

The charge of hauteur, we suggest, is baseless. We cannot 
see why the cinematograph has not already proved itself an 
artistic medium; indeed, it obviously has proved itself, 
in the direction of burlesque. It is, however, a medium, 
like every other, of distinct limitations; it cannot, even in 
wildest 1999, sweep the board. The public of 1999 will spend 
some evenings indoors, reading, probably, the new fiction, 
but, we hope, some of the old; on other evenings it will go 
to the play, or perhaps the cinema. Probably the present 
style of film production will by then be regarded as the 
Elizabethan drama of the screen. 

* * * * 

A historical bibelot has been issued by the publishers of 
“ Burke,” which is now in its ninety-fifth year. It appears 
that, despite our democratic tendencies, there is keener interest 
than ever in genealogy. Thus “ Burke,” founded by an 
Irishman in 1825, and perfected year by year by his dis- 
tinguished descendants, is now in a very green old age, let the 
cynics say what they will. 

* * * 

The quiet interval in the publishing world is upon us; yet 
the Cambridge University Press announce “Stories and 
Ballads of the Far Past,” principally translated for the first 
time, and “ The Nature of Existence,” by Mr. J. McT. E. 
Taggart. Messrs. Dent are to publish the revived Print 
Collector's Quarterly, with Mr. Campbell Dodgson, of the 
British Museum, as editor. 








DECEMBER 31, 1920 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


A piscussion has been raised by the announcement that 
certain rare volumes belonging to Christ’s Hospital are to be 
sold at Sotheby’s on January 18. The prevailing impression 
is that the Christ’s Hospital authorities are obliged to part 
with these volumes, given by past benefactors, through lack 
of funds. We believe that the actual cause is the lack of a 
library. Few of the bibliophilic rarities in Sotheby’s list can 
ever have been read by the boys (even by S.T.C. in his 
most esemplastic moments), or ever will be. The School has 
never had a library worth the name, and cannot now afford 
one, except by disposing of its white elephants. Will anyone 
deny that for the literary upbringing of the boys a complete 
Hardy is of more vaiue than even Eliot’s Indian Bible 
(1663-1661) ? 

Christ’s Hospital, be it noted, is not parting with its real 
association volumes, such as Boyer’s ‘‘ Liber Aureus’’ or 
copy-in book, with its earliest known verses of Lamb and 
Coleridge. The only volume by an alumnus which we have 
detected in the sale catalogue is Camden’s “ Britain,” 1637. 
Perhaps, too, the School’s connection with Newton should 
have caused his “‘ Principia,’ 1687, to remain within the 
mathematical cloisters. 

We trust, then, that collectors will not be deterred by 
sentiment from doing their duty by Christ’s Hospital at 
Sotheby’s on the 18th, and that benefactors-to-be will not 
refrain from their intention (as has been feared), but will 
make the library a literary paradise for the coming 
Coleridges, Lambs, and Hunts. 

One of the items should raise the hackles of our editing 
enthusiasts. It is the, or rather, ‘‘ ye diarye of a sinfull worm 
from June 1683 to Decr 1684, and from Octr 1695 to Decr 
1697,” a MS. on 248 closely-written pages. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


A NOTABLE event during 1820 in the world of science was 
the death of Sir Joseph Banks, who had filled the office of 
President of the Royal Society for no less a period than 
forty-two years. The Society had long exemplified the 
stagnation in a learned body which results from a course of 
determined opposition to the infusion of new blood. The 
following remarks in the Monthly Magazine for July, 1820, 
are worth quoting : 

We . .. hope that the energies and reputation of this once 
distinguished body are capable of being restored ; for the preference 
which has been given during so long a period to the study of 
nomenciatures of botany . . . and other similar subjects of petit- 
maitre philosophy, has so far extinguished the ancient glory of 
the Association, 2s in a great degree to render it unequal to its 
purposes of exciting emulation and conferring distinction. If 
wisdom has any connection with the practices of those who are 
vulgarly called philosophers, no President of this Society will again 
be allowed to continue in office above three years. ... Of late 
years it has been superseded by more rigorous institutions set up 
in the capitals of the Empire, and it has become, in consequence, 
of little more account than the... Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, 
or the City Trained Bands. We have... shewn.. . that such is 
the necessary fate of every close corporation, whose constitution 
obliges candidates for admission to conform themselves to the 
prejudices of the already elect. Intellect, in all such bodies, must, 
in every succession, be expressed by a rapidly decreasing series. 


Physics and the cognate sciences were at last worthily 
represented in the Royal Society by the election, late in the 
year, of Sir Humphry Davy as President. He was engaged 
at the time upon his brilliant researches on electro-magnetism, 
Kindred subjects, including the effect of the current from the 
galvanic battery upon the magnetic needle, were at about 
the same period being investigated by Professor J. C. CErsted, 
of the University of Copenhagen. A translation of a paper 
by (Ersted appears in the Literary Gazette dated October 21 
and November 4, 1820. 

The Monthly Magazine for July, 1820, contains a referenee 
to the discovery of the alkaline properties of morphine, and 
to the researches of Pelletier and others upon strychnine 
and brucine. 

The Edinburgh Review for November, 1820, has a striking 
article, extending to forty pages, headed “‘ State of Science in 
England and France.’’ The writer admits the French claims 
as physicists and mathematicians, but he disputes their claim 
that chemistry is a French science. 
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Science 
EUGENICS AND EUGENISTS 


N inconclusive dispute is always unsatisfactory. 

In THE ATHEN2UM for November 26 the espousal 

of eugenic principles by Dean Inge was editorially 
lamented. In the next number Mr. Carr-Saunders, 
the editor of the Eugenics Review, took up the challenge 
in a letter. To this the Editor appended his comments, 
and there the matter rests. It would be a pity to let 
it do so, for the question of eugenics is one of importance, 


-and of increasing importance, and the discussion so far 


has led nowhere except to an impasse. The impasse, 
however, is more apparent than real. 

The difficulty is this. The ATHEN%UM writer thinks 
that he is attacking eugenics when in reality he is only 
attacking a certain type of eugenist ; Mr. Carr-Saunders 
thinks that when he has made a clear and logical exposé 
of the principles and methods of scientific eugenics, he 
must inevitably convince; whereas he should have 
realized that he is dealing with an opponent who possesses 
a different type of mind from his own, and is not interested 
in the methods of a science so much as in its possible 
results upon the things that he holds dear. The writer 
of the editorial likes to think from the top down; Mr. 
Carr-Saunders starts at the bottom and thinks up. It 
is the difference between deductive and inductive method, 
and it results in one of the opponents laying all his emphasis 
upon Keats, the other upon the feeble-minded and con- 
genitally-diseased. 

It is, however, perfectly possible to assign due weight 
to both. First and foremost, eugenics is a science. It 
is a youthful one, and as such a happy hunting-ground 
(until its bases shall be a little clearer and its details more 
concrete) for the pseudo-scientist, the crank, and the 
modern equivalent of the second-adventist. There is 
always an abundance of well-meaning but usually youthful, 
or conceited, or narrow-minded people who would like 
to translate their pretty dreams into an immediate reality ; 
and to them every new science—so long as it remains 
not too scientific!—is so much convenient machinery 
for the realization of their visions. But, in spite of all, 
eugenics is a science. That means that the facts which 
it collects and the laws which it discovers have an actual 
value as knowledge, and a potential value as the basis 
of possible practice, which are not impaired in any way 
by the opinions of those who devote themselves to it. 


The eugenists who matter are concerning themselves 
with an investigation of facts. They have realized, as 
have all who have paid any attention to the progress 
of biology in the last half-century, that the foundations 
of the science of heredity have at last been laid. They 
perceive that the processes of inheritance show an extra- 
ordinary similarity in all forms of life above the lowest, 
whether fern or flower, insect, bird or mammal. They 
see that, so far as our knowledge goes, it is these same 
processes of inheritance which are at work in man as 
well as in other mammals. Accordingly they set them- 
selves to investigate to the best of their ability the detailed 
facts of inheritance in man. 

It is an extraordinarily hard subject, for it is com- 
plicated by far greater difficulties of investigation and 
by far more disturbing factors than any problem of 
ordinary biological inheritance. Hence the present policy 
of eugenics for the most part is, and should be, one of 
full investigation and free discussion, not one of propaganda 
and hard-and-fast practical schemes. There is only one 
practical measure which any body of leading eugenists 
would dream of urging at the present time, and that is 
a measure of negative eugenics—the prevention of those 
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unfit, from reproducing their kind. * LETT 


4, 
: 


who, like the feeble-minded, are definitely and genetically 


Now this is where so many critics of eugenics, make’ 
their mistake. When they hear of sterilizing the ‘unfit ” 
strains, they rise up in their wrath and-dg giana" AMR 
about Keats?” or about Julius Cesar, or foevskyy” 
or some other eminent man who has had, or has been 
popularly supposed to have had, a neurotic temperament. 
They say that we do not know the correlations between 
genius and abnormality, and that the unfit whom it is 
proposed to sterilize may in reality prove to be the source 
of much of the scanty genius which our race throws up. 
I venture to say that this criticism arises almost invariably 
from an ignorance of what feeble-mindedness really is. 
It has no connection whatever, physiological or genetic, 
with the highly-strung or slightly unbalanced types of 
mind with which no doubt genius is often associated. 
It is a definitely subnormal condition, a lack of essential 
mental faculties, and not an exaggeration or specialization. 
The true feeble-minded are unintelligent, not highly- 
strung, though often emotional from lack of restraint. 
They have little foresight or prudence, and all intellectual 
and moral inhibition is at a very low level. Since the 
work of Davenport and others* it has been quite evident 
that this condition is due to factors in the genetical 
make-up which are inherited in a regular Mendelian 
manner. People carrying these factors are a burden 
to themselves as well as to the community, and there 
can be no excuse for not making the attempt to free the 
germ-plasm of the race from the factors responsible for 
the condition. A single sight of a few feeble-minded 
men and women would convince the most ardent anti- 
eugenist that no Keats was to be expected from such 
a source. 

To take another tangible example, it has recently been 
shown that deaf-mutism is of two kinds—congenital and 
acquired. The acquired sort is the commoner, and is, 
of course, not transmitted to the offspring. The con- 
genital sort is due to a single recessive Mendelian factor 
which perpetuates itself in succeeding generations, and 
contributes materially towards diminishing the happiness, 
efficiency, and emotional and intellectual achievements of 
those in whom it occurs in double dose. Surely in such 
a case it is the merest sentimentality to deny that con- 
genital deaf-mutes should, if possible, be restrained from 
Marriage. 

The family of Keats, however, was not, so far as I am 
aware, remarkable for any abnormality, positive or 
negative, and none of our responsible eugenists, if they 
had been alive in the eighteenth century, would have 
dreamed of saying that any of that family should have 
been restrained from reproduction. 

There are three possible ways in which the level of 
the race can be raised. The first is the method of negative 
eugenics, which consists in preventing stocks which are 
known to_be bad in every way from reproducing themselves. 
The second consists in encouraging the better stocks 


_ to greater multiplication, whether by appeals to their 


patriotism or religion or by bonuses for children. The 
third is by raising the maximum level, which could only 
be done by consciously-directed matings. No sensible 
person imagines that this last process could be attempted 
until we have vastly more knowledge than at present. 
The second just looms on the horizon of practical politics ; 
the first is urgent. 

But the main point at issue is not whether this or that 
reform is desirable, but whether eugenics itself is desirable , 





* The reader may pursue the subject in Dr. H. H. Goddard’s 
important book ‘‘ Feeble-mindedness : its Causes and Consequences *’ 
(Macmillan, 1914). It is also discussed in such general works as 
the Whethams’ “ Heredity and Society ” (chap. ii.) and Castle’s 
‘‘ Genetics and Eugenics.” 
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Is it a good thing for men to devote themselves toa study of 
the genetics of man witha view to the eventual improvement 
ofthe human stock? The answer can scarcely be doubted. 
The history of life has so unmistakably pointed our way 
for us. It is the rise of consciousness which has in the 
last period of geological time been the dominating feature 
of the evolution of the higher forms of life. 
Consciousness, produced like a diamond in the meaning- 
less stress of Nature, gives Nature her meaning. Unless 
we are rebels against existence and disbelievers in the 
world’s balance of good, it is our plain duty as moral 
beings and our obvious interest as organisms to enlarge 
our conscious control of phenomena, and so to project 
into the future the line of past evolutionary progress. 
One of the most obvious ways of so doing is by what 
we call eugenics. It is an undoubted fact that there are 
a vast number of different hereditary strains within the 
species man, as within all other species. As has been 
repeatedly shown, some strata of the population are 
multiplying faster than others, some are tending to die 
out ; and there is grave reason to believe that the inferior 
stocks are on the whole multiplying quicker than the 
rest. When we say inferior stocks, we mean that they 
have not only less likelihood than others of producing 
useful artisans or humdrum respectable citizens, but also 
infinitely less of giving rise to Keatses, Newtons or Turners. 
Then there is the population question—but one could 
run on indefinitely. The long and the short 
of the matter is that the science of eugenics has been 
born, and, from what we know of the world’s history, 
will continue to grow ; that being so, its fruits will depend 
on what we allow it to become. Let us by all means 
“emphasize the Eu’’; but let us start not by attacking 
eugenics, but by helping it; which at the present time 
must mainly be by encouraging the collection of facts 
and the scientific habit of mind in their discussion. 
JULIAN HUXLEY. 


SOCIETIES 


RoyaL.—Dec. 9.—Prof. C. S. Sherrington, President, in the 
chair. 

The following papers were read: ‘‘ Double Refraction and 
Crystalline Structure of Silica Glass,’ by Lord Rayleigh; ‘‘ On 
the Effect of Asymmetry on Wave-length Determinations,” 
by Profs. J. W. Nicholson and T. R. Merton; ‘On the Effect 
of Concentration on the Spectra of Luminous Gases,” by Prof. 
T. R. Merton; ‘‘ On the Measurement of Low Magnetic Suscepti- 
bility by an Instrument of New Type,”’ by Prof. E. Wilson; 
‘The Internal Energy of Inflammable Mixtures of Coal-gas and 
Air after Explosion,” by Prof. W. T. David; and ‘‘ Multenions 
and Differential Invariants,” by Prof. A. McAulay. 


Royat Instirution.—Dec. 6.—Sir James Crichton-Browne 
Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. . 

Prof. J. Perrin (Paris) and Prof. C. Fabry (Marseilles) were elected 
Honorary Members; and Mr. A. C. Chapman, Mr. N. D. Grinké- 
Drayton, Mr. W. J. Hemp, Mr. G. H. Nash, Mrs. L. Pennington, 
Dr. J. Taylor, Mr. J. S. Weir, and Mr. R. E. Winkfield were elected 
Members. Dr. Arthur Keith was re-elected Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology for a further term of three years. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Sat. 1. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Open Sea,” Prof. J. A. 
Thomson. (Christmas Lecture.) 
Mon. 3. Royal Geographical, 3.30.—‘‘ The Travels of a Plant- 
Collector on the Borders of China,” Mr. E. Kingdon 
Ward. (Christmas Lecture.) 
Aristotelian, 8.—‘‘ The New Materialism,” Mr. C. A. 
Richardson. 
Tues. 4, Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Great Deeps,” Prof. 
J. A. Thomson. (Christmas Lecture.) 
Wed. 5. Geological, 5.30.—‘‘ The Lithological Succession of the 
, Carboniferous Limestone (Avonian) in the Avon 
Section at Clifton,’’ Prof. S. H. Reynolds; ‘‘ The 
Carboniferous Limestone of the Wickwar-Chipping 
Sodbury Area (Gloucestershire),”” Miss Edith Bolton. 
Thurs. 6. Rco,. stitution, 3.—‘‘ The Freshwaters,”’ Prof. 
J. A. Thomson. (Christmas Lecture.) 
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Fine Arts 
THE AESTHETIC EMOTION 


Vision AND Desicn. By Roger Fry. (Chatto & Windus. 25s. 
- net.) 


OLSTOY’S destructive criticism of established 
theories of esthetic exerted a more fruitful influence 
than his own contribution to the subject, which 

attempted an evaluation of art ona standardof morality. It 
will be remembered that the beginning of ‘‘ What is Art ?”’ 
recapitulates in a condensed form the conclusions of the 
great philosophers, and we pass through the conflicting 
opinions of the metaphysicians, the physiologists and the 
rationalists to the statement of Tolstoy’s own sociological 
predilections with a feeling that the true nature of art can 
never be satisfactorily defined. Yet no one seriously inter- 
ested in art, and least of all the professional critic, can 
resist the conviction that his own preferences and aversions 
are not merely the result of mood or caprice, but proceed 
from some actual criterion of values, dimly apprehended, 
no doubt, in the majority of cases, but susceptible, never- 
theless, of precise analysis and statement. 

No contemporary writer on art has given such constant 
proof of this conviction as Mr. Roger Fry, who has collected 
in this fascinating volume a sheaf of essays written during 
the last twenty years which are extraordinarily rich in 
speculative energy. Art criticism is more often than not 
either so dull and pedantic, or so vehement and turgid, 
that it is a rare pleasure to follow the mind of a critic 
who is unfailingly interesting, and the luminosity of Mr. 
Fry’s critical method is intensified a thousandfold by the 
limpid quality of his style. It was very fortunate for the 
modern movement in painting, which he himself has called 


Post-Impressionism, that Mr. Fry should have been its 


pioneer in England. In one of these essays he explains 
that his appreciation of the vitality of French Impressionist 
art was tempered by a consciousness of the absence in that 
work of structural design. Here we have the key to the 
problem which bewildered so many who knew him as an 
erudite authority on the art of the Italian renaissance, 
and who could not contain their derisive astonishment 
when they found him the champion of the “lunatics” 
at the Grafton Galleries. Yet there are two passages in 
this volume, one written in 1901 and the other in 1904 
(the date of the first Post-Impressionist exhibition, be it 
remembered, was 1910), which, if they are not interpola- 
tions, ought to have absolved him, at least, of the 
charge of apostasy. Of Giotto’s decorations of the Arena 
chapel at Padua he wrote: 

In the composition of the separate scenes, Giotto here shows 
for the first time his full powers. Nearly every one of these is an 
entirely original discovery of new possibilities in the relations of 
forms to one another. The contours of the figures evoke to the 
utmost the ideal comprehension of volume and mass. 

And in an essay on Blake : 


The theory that art appeals solely by the associated ideas of the 
natural objects it imitates is easily refuted when we consider music 
and architecture ; in those at least the appeal to the spirit is made 
directly in a language which has no other use than that of conveying 
its own proper ideas and feelings. But in pictorial art the fallacy 
that nature is the mistress instead of the servant seems almost 
ineradicable, and it is difficult to convince people that increased 
scientific investigation of phenomena, increased knowledge of how 
things present themselves to our sight, changes the mode, but does 
not necessarily increase the power, of pictorial expression. The 
Byzantine artists, with a knowledge of appearances infinitely less 
than that of the average art student of to-day, could compass the 
expression of imaginative truths which our most accomplished 
realists dare not attempt. 


The first of these passages might have been written about 
Cézanne, and the second could be applied with equal truth 
to an abstract composition by Picasso or to one of Matisse’s 
arabesques of floating colour. 
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But to many of his former readers Mr. Fry’s persuasive 
advocacy of the new movement must have seemed a natural 
development of esthetic tendencies always implicit in his 
writings, and his reputation as an orthodox critic was a 
powerful stimulus to the rapidly gathering momentum 
of the new ideas. It would be an error to suppose that 
he has discovered a new system of exsthetic, but it is 
unquestionable that the modern movement in painting and 
sculpture has supplied him with the means of testing and 
confirming his instinctive preferences and convictions, 
which the art of the Renaissance had already affirmed, 
but had left rather vague and shapeless. Without a clearly 
realized basis of philosophy, embracing the relationship 
of art to the common life, no critical writing worthy of the 
name can exist, and Mr. Fry has constructed an instrument 
so subtle and so finely balanced to check his own reactions 
to art that all may use it with profit in examining their 
own. 

However hopeless criticism may be of finding a canon 
of universal application or validity, it is necessary to estab- 
lish some kind of working formula as a beginning. Mr. 
Fry accepts Tolstoy’s definition of art as the material 
means, conceived without thought of practical utility, 
by which the emotion of the artificer can be conveyed to the 
spectator. Though this emotion has no calculable bearing 
on ordinary life, it must yet have some condition of exist- 
ence, and this he finds in disinterested contemplation, which 
opens a door to the life of the imagination. Since this is 
the function of art, what is the nature of the esthetic emotion 
of the spectator which responds to it? Mr. Fry has been 
struck by the fact that many people draw intense 
satisfaction from a work of art who are entirely 
impervious to what may be called its dramatic or literal 
content, and this leads him to the conclusion, which he 
elucidates with delightful clarity in discussing the art of 
El Greco and Raphael’s ‘‘ Transfiguration,” that a distinct 
line can be drawn between the emotions of life and the 
“esthetic emotion’”’ proper. This hypothesis is already 
familiar through Mr. Clive Bell’s book on “ Art,” with 
its famous touchstone of “ significant form ” ; but 
here the two critics part company, for Mr. Fry is unable 
to agree with Mr. Bell’s impetuous conclusion that 
art is capable of organizing forms which are entirely 
unrepresentative of, or rather, entirely unrelated to, 
nature. 

The implications of Mr. Fry’s theory are, we think, 
too exclusive for it to serve usefully as a general esthetic, 
though they afford conclusive justification of the claims to 
recognition of the modern movement ; we imagine, indeed, 
that the theory goes no further than this, and that Mr. Fry 
would stop short of an ordinance banishing from works of 
art all emotional appeals which fall outside his conception 
of emotion that is purely esthetic initsnature. If the artist 
were to limit himself strictly to conveying “ esthetic 
emotion,” his audience would be so small, consisting of a 

few individuals rarely endowed with a refined susceptibility 
to pure formal relations, that art could no longer be con- 
sidered as preserving its function as a necessary means of 
communication between man and man on the imaginative 
plane. Fortunately, it is impossible for the artist tc isolate 
the esthetic emotion from the general texture of his sym- 
pathies; the most abstract composition is the outcome 
of reactions, sensory and intellectual, which defy exact 
analysis, and which we are forced to characterize in the last 
resort as instinctive. We are even tempted to think 
that the art which responds least self-consciously to 
these instinctive reactions, and which is, perhaps, the 
most complex in its appeal, may be the one which 
embodies within its other elements the fullest measure 
of what Mr. Fry would recognize as pure “ zsthetic 


emotion.” 
0: R.D. 
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Music 


LETTERS FROM GERMANY 


IV—A BEETHOVEN COMMEMORATION * 


LL over Germany they have been celebrating the 
A hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
of Beethoven—December 17,1770. Every theatre 
has given special performances of ‘“‘Egmont”’ and 
‘‘ Fidelio.” Has there been a single performance of 
“Fidelio ’’ in England? Even Simplicissimus puts Beet- 
hoven on its front page, looking down pitifully on the 
world’s desolation. On such occasions in Germany it 
is further customary to devote a morning to more 
ceremonial proceedings, and to a function of this kind, 
in the theatre of one of the minor capitals, I went a few 
days ago. It began with a performance of ‘‘ Die Weihe 
des Hauses’”’; after the overture there was a lecture, 
or perhaps I should rather say an oration, followed by 
a reading of the ‘‘ Will”’ and the letter to the Unsterbliche 
Geliebie by two ladies of the theatrical company. When 
the lecturer stepped on to the stage and I observed that 
he was not much over thirty, I began to hope that I 
might derive from him some new point of view as regards 
the significance of Beethoven for the present day ; but 
I was disappointed. He was evidently practised in the 
art of lecturing and knew exactly what was expected of 
him. Icould applaud the dignity and restraint with which 
he studiously avoided both anecdote and rhetoric. He 
insisted very rightly on the moral integrity of Beethoven’s 
character ; he quoted the eulogies of Lenau, Schumann and 
Wagner. His face lit up as he named the Septet ; the men- 
tion of the ‘‘ Eroica ” brought a tear into his voice; Destiny 
knocked, and he answered the door with an attitude: 
“‘Mr. Beethoven will see you in a few moments, ma’am, 
if you will kindly take a seat in the waiting-room.” 
But at the late sonatas and the posthumous quartets 
he shied, chattered reverently of the rare few to whom 
God had vouchsafed the gift of interpretation, and hinted 
that perhaps in another hundred years mankind might 
begin to have a faint inkling of their message. There 
was hardly a word in the lecture which might not have 
been spoken in 1870. 

Germany does well to commemorate Beethoven at this 
moment. Beethoven is Germany’s strongest link with 
the outside world. It isa pity that the celebration could 
not have been international as well as national, for 
Beethoven is one of the world’s great internationalists. 
He stands at the end of one epoch and at the beginning 
of another, or rather between them and independent 
of either. The French Revolution had overthrown the 
authority of princes, but the new spirit of nationality was 
not yet born. Beethoven writes to please no Emperor, 
but neither does he write to glorify a single nation ; his 
music is for all humanity. By all humanity—at least 
by all that civilization which we call Western—his music 
is accepted and held in honour. There is no name in 
history, not even that of Shakespeare, which carries a 
more universal appeal. Germany bore him, and Germany 
gave him to the world. And as he stood on the threshold 
of the nineteenth century, so he can still stand on the 
threshold of the new world that is to be. Let us hope 
that this new world may be Beethoven's world. 

Beethoven may well be the symbolic figure of new 
Germany, for his greatness lay less in his artistic accom- 
plishment than in his moral character. His private life, 
however interesting and illuminating to his music, need 
not concern us. What is important is not his character 
as expressed in daily action, but his character as expressed 





* Letter III., “The Return of Busoni,” appeared in Tue 
ATHENZvum of the 17th inst. 
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in his music. That music, including even the post- 
humous quartets, belongs irrevocably to the past. Its 
message for the present day is moral rather than esthetic. 
Beethoven still towers above all other musicians, living 
or dead, by virtue of the austere idealism which his art 
embodies. Palestrina and Hayda found the easy con- 
solation of mere faith ; Bach and Mozart tortured them- 
selves with the agony of religious fear. Beethoven neither 
fears nor believes; he is a philosopher. Wagner seized 
upon the essential foundation of his character when he 
called him “the truthful Beethoven.” Music, he said, 
was a higher revelation than all science or philosophy, 
meaning thereby, one would like to imagine, that it 
represented an even higher plane of mental achievement. 
Of that higher plane the posthumous quartets and other 
works of Beethoven’s later years can show to us, however 
faintly distinguished, the unmistakable vision, and there 
is perhaps no other music yet written which can lift us 
to those altitudes. It is the great failing of almost all 
modern music, however accomplished, however passionate, 
however poetical, that it lacks the philosophical spirit 
of Beethoven. The musical inspiration may be copious, 
but the moral force behind it is inadequate. 


Our present age, it has often been said, is an age ot 
caricature and grotesque. There is no need to stigmatize 
it as for that reason decadent. It would be indeed a 
dully virtuous world in which caricature and grotesque 
bore no part. Moreover, caricature and grotesque are 
the signs not so much of decadence as of romanticism. 
With us in England they are to be observed almost ex- 
clusively in the esthetic field, in music, in ballet, in the 
pictorial arts. A hundred years ago we had political 
caricaturists: to-day political caricature is almost un- 
known. In Germany caricature and the grotesque are 
applied not only to politics, but to the theatre and to 
literature: music has hardly yet begun to feel their 
influence. 


Habt ihr’s schon versucht, den Scherz als Ernst 
Zu treiben, Ernst als Spass nur zu behandeln ? 


asks Tieck. Self-parody was one of the characteristic 
ideas of the old Romantic movement. And in so far 
as romanticism is characteristic of modern Germany, 
modern Germany requires the spirit of Beethoven as a 
corrective toit. Icannot accept the theory of last Sunday’s 
orator, who called Beethoven a romantic with a classical 
foundation. To me he is always a classic, but a classic 
who looks across the gardens of romance and sees the 
stars that shine beyond them. Yet Beethoven, too, 
understood caricature and grotesque as well as any modern 
artist. He is in that respect a true German, for Germans 
have always loved caricature. Their caricature in recent 
years has grown more and more bitter, to English on- 
lookers more terrifying and sometimes more repulsive, 
because behind it there burns an even bitterer moral 
indignation. It is the function of Germany, says Count 
Hermann Keyserling, not to be a political force, but to 
keep the conscience of Europe. Nervous English readers 
have mistaken Wedekind for a mere pornographer ; see 
him on the stage and there can be no doubt that he is a 
moralist. The war and the Revolution have intensified 
this moral fervour of Germany to a still whiter heat. 
It is difficult for English people to realize thistruth. They 
read only the highly-coloured accounts which their own 
correspondents give of the wickednesses of Berlin. They 
do not know perhaps that Berlin is quite unrepresentative 
of Germany as a whole, and that the wickednesses of 
Berlin, or rather of a limited social circle there, are more 
bitingly satirized in that same city than anywhere else. 
Further evidence to English readers of the wickedness 
of Germany is to be seen in the fact that Germans do not 
go to church with any notable unanimity. It is but another 
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proof of their moral idealism. Long ago they turned away 
from conveational religion to philosophy. How deeply 
philosophy has penetrated into their minds is obvious 
to the mest casual observer from a mere glance at their 
ephemeral literature. Hardly a sentence can be written 
in criticism of literature, art or life in general without 
allusions which show the philosophers to form the normal 
background of the German mind as that of the English 
mind is formed by the Law and the Prophets. The 
influence of Nietzsche is naturally all-pervading ; it was 
evident even in the lecture on Beethoven to which I have 
alluded. There may perhaps be a few ill-educated and 
slow-witted people in Germany whose conception of 
Nietzsche corresponds to that Guy Fawkes among pbhilo- 
sophers before whose image English patriots devoutly 
cast down their squibs and crackers. Every reader can 
eceive from the philosopher only that for which his mind 
is prepared. But to the majority of intelligent Germans 
Nietzsche is the dweller on the solitary heights, the 
Beethoven of philosophic thought. As he is the poet 
among philosophers, so Beethoven is the philosopher among 
poets. Thus to this new Germany, saturated with philo- 
sophy, glowing with moral fervour, concentrated upon 
Sein rather than K6nnen, on character rather than upon 
power, is Beethoven, the real Beethoven of the third 
period, for ever questioning, seeking, exploring, the 
appropriate ideal of a spiritual leader. And not to 
Germany alone. A few weeks ago I was invited to a 
performance of old German choral music. They sang 
a cantata by Mathias Weckmann, one of Bach’s pre- 
decessors : 
Wenn der Herr die Gefangenen Zions erlésen wird, 
So werden wir sein wie die Traumenden. 


Herr, wende unsere Gefangnis, wie du die 
Wasser gegen Mittag trocknest. 

As it ended, my neighbour in the box—an ex-Minister— 
turned to me and said, “ That is what all Germany is 
feeling now.’’ There was no need to tell me. I had 
known it from the first entry of the voices and had felt 
it more and more intensely as each part took up the theme 
of the fugue, until I could hardly bear to be sitting there, 
a stranger and a listener. Last night I heard the Ninth 
Symphony. But there seemed to be a hesitation about 
its outbursts of joy—Seid umschlungen, Millionen. 

They were waiting for us to join in. 


EpwWaArD J. DENT. 


CONCERTS 


THE concert of the Oriana Madrigal Society (December 21 
and 23) was a kind of Christmas party, at which everyone 
obviously enjoyed himself, even those who had gone solemnly 
to listen to archaic music. A great point of the Oriana Society 
is that it sings old music as if it were new ; it makes Pretorius 
sound as modern as Mr. Holst and Mr. Howells, and it is a shining 
example of the truth that, after a solid training on madrigals, 
you can sing almost anything. It was pleasant to hear two 
“ Fantasias ’’ of Purcell for strings. The Pennington String 
Quartet gave a creditable performance, but they were inclined 
to soften and obliterate ‘‘ Mr. Purcell’s crudities,’’ and fought 
rather shy at the uncompromising suspensions in the few bars 
marked “slow.’”’ Mr. Arthur Bliss’s Second Rhapsody 
(for mezzo-soprano and tenor, flute, cor anglais, string quartet 
and bass) improves on acquaintance. The interesting treat- 
ment of the two voices (singing nothing but ‘‘ Ah’”’ the whole 
time) could be compared with the solution of the problem 
in Weelkes’ ‘‘Cryes of London,” which came next. Weelkes 
(or Sir Frederick Bridge, his editor), having to make the voices 
sing a little tune in 6/8 about nothing in particular, gave 
them the words “ Twincledowne tavye,’’ which exactly suited 
the rhythm. A song without words need not be a song without 
consonants, and many singers, we fancy, find long stretches 
of “‘ Ah” extremely trying to sing. 
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A Boox or Descants. By Alan Gray. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. net.)—‘‘ Deseant,” in its historical 
sense, is a very far-reaching term ; in fact, it may be said to 
denote a period of musical development rather than any 
specific technique. Its present-day acceptance is, roughly, 
that of a tune superimposed upon another tune, and Dr. Gray’s 
little volume is a collection of hymn-tunes, mostly familiar, 
to which additional parts have been so added. Dr. Gray 
conceives the use of descant to lie primarily in the stimulus 
it gives to congregational singing, and his tunes, as here 
arranged, are not intended as versions for part-singing, but 
as organ accompaniments to a tune sung in unison, the descant 
being sung by selected trebles, and appearing, also, as the top 
part of the accompaniment. Choirmasters should find the 
book of interest, for certainly one of the chief uses of the 
method is to give life and brightness to congregational singing 
at the unison ; at the same time, we do not see any reason 
why it should be confined to this purpose only. The descant 
could appear equally well as the top part of a four- or five-part 
choral hymn; the melody would then be sung as a kind of 
faux-bourdon in the alto, if the expression is permissible. The 
dynamics of the other parts could be scaled down as necessary 
for the tune to stand out in full prominence. 

Something has gone wrong with the binding of our copy. 
After page 52 we jump to page 85; then, after page 100, we 
jump-back to page 69, and then go continuously to page 103. 
Pages 85 to 100 are duplicates ; pages 53 to 68 are missing. 

R. O. M. 


Drama 
NIETZSCHE AND SHAW 


Lyric THEATRE (Hammersmith).—The Stage Society. 


ORERUNNERS,” Mr. H. O. Meredith’s ‘‘ Tragedy 
of the Abstract Past ’”’ (horrid phrase !), has been 
rather harshly appreciated. After all, primeval 

man, fascinating enough when decked out in the romance 
of Mr. Wells’s style, is bound to be a spectacle that is 
anything but charming if you show him in his actual habits 
on the stage. Again, has it been sufficiently noted that 
Mr. Meredith has written his play almost throughout in 
a vein of remarkably simple and pure diction, and that 
there was a touch of poetry in the dying girl’s lament in 
the second scene, which was beautifully spoken by Mary 
Merrall? And besides these points ‘‘ Forerunners,”’ for 
all its grisliness and gloom, is a genuinely philosophic 
parable. 

The hero of the tragedy is called simply “A Man.” 
He is a man who sees no reason to waste his substance 
in buying the girl he covets for his wife. He just steals 
her, and (adroitly utilizing a superstition he does not 
share) passes the night with her in a sacred grove where 
her family dare not pursue him. The next day he demands 
a bribe from the family before marrying the maiden he 
has rendered valueless by deflowering her, and, when they 
pay him with blows puts them in the wrong before the 
Gouncil. He is by now marked out for a public career, 
and offers to give his fellow-countrymen of the plain the 
benefit of his capacity for Realpolittk in their struggle with 
the hillmen. Taking, with him the father and brother of 
his victim (who see in obedience to him their one chance 
of a reversal of their sentence of outlawry), he penetrates 
into the fastnesses of the hill-tribe, and by sheer splendour 
of lying sends them chasing will-o’-the-wisps of fancy, 
while his own people break in and sack their village in 
their absence. At a crucial moment his two unwilling and 
maltreated accomplices have a chance of killing him, but 
overcome by his superb incarnation of their own deepest 
ideal, they do homage instead. He is left in peace to 
choose his mates among the women. 

A crude story? Perhaps! but is it not a reconstruction 
of what must have happened again and again in the days 
of which no records are extant ? And since this Man, not 
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the god-fearing, or the law-abiding, or the peaceful or the 
truth-loving elements in the primeval strata, escapes 
death and has progeny to whom he transmits his own 
qualities, some light is surely thrown on the world we 
live in. Homo homini lupus was a proverb Schopenhauer 
loved to quote. We are the offspring of the wolves; the 
sheep-type among men did not breed. That is not the 
whole truth about human evolution, but it is a truth worth 
while restating from time to time. When Mr. Meredith, 
following Nietzsche, restates it with energy we naturally 
feel ourselves outraged by the libel. 

Mr. Shaw’s ‘“‘O’Flaherty, V.C.,” has been in print for 
some time, so it is hardly necessary to dilate on this wisest, 
least perverse of all the Shavian Tracts for the Times. 
For once nearly every word is golden sense. It must be 
confessed that the Stage Society gave rather a scratch 
performance of it. Mr. Arthur Sinclair is, no doubt, the 
ideal O’Flaherty, but he seemed still to be in the experi- 
mental stage with the part, as was Miss Sara Allgood with 
Mrs, O’Flaherty. Mr. Roy Byford was far more sure of 
General Sir Pearce Madigan, but Mr. Byford is one of our 
conscientious actors always. It was pleasant to see (and 
to hear) Miss Nan Fitzgerald again even in the small, 
unkindly part of Theresa Driscoll. Is ‘‘O’Flaherty, V.C.,” 
too much a play of the day after to-morrow to be popular 


in a regular run ? D.L. M 
DEAR HANS ANDERSEN! 
Garrick THEATRE.—‘‘ The Shepherdess without a Heart.” 


By Bertram Forsyth. 


E congratulate Mr. Bertram Forsyth, not only on 
W the stately figure he cuts as the richly-dressed 
medieval Dream trumpeter in his play, but on 
the skill with which he has carried something of Hans 
Andersen’s real spirit across the frontiers of stageland. 
Andersen is just the kind of sensitive, fragile creature to 
whom Thespis, big cigar in mouth, brutally refuses 
admission unless he consents first to be thoroughly 
reconstructed. Mr. Forsyth has been content to make 
only a partial reconstruction, and Thespis has for once 
declared himself satisfied. 

We do not see ourselves what need there was to reconstruct 
“The Shepherdess and the Chimney Sweeper” at all. 
Surely the carved Satyr en the old cupboard (“ Billygoat- 
legs - Major - and - Lieutenant - General - War - Commander- 
Sergeant’) is as dramatic a figure as you can want, when 
he springs high while the wooden stags rear up their antlers 
in the flicker of the dying fire, and gives the alarm of 
the lovers’ flight? There is nothing to equal him in 
Mr. Forsyth’s ‘“‘ Bonzo, the Clockwork Bear.” And then 
the scene where the pack of cards watches the puppet 
show, when “all the ladies, diamonds, clubs, hearts and 
spades, sat in the first row fanning themselves, and behind 
them stood all the knaves ’’—what a chance for a spectacle ! 

We can guess Mr. Forsyth’s defence. First, he meant to 
write his own play, not a mere Andersen-adaptation, 
Then what he has introduced has been mainly storks, 
snow-babies and toy-soldiers—and what could be more in 
the true vein of Andersen? As for his little harlequinade 
group of children, he may dare us, at any rate, to say 
we disapprove of them. We do not. We like them pro- 
digiously, especially the dainty baby-columbine in the 
white sylphide skirt (Miss Jean Marmier). And if we had 
any really grave objections to these liberties with a classical 
tale, we would waive them in consideration of that 
delicious old painted room with its cuckoo-clock and 
porcelain, that dear old Scandinavian couple, Grandfather 
Kasper and his wife (so delightfully played by Mr. Paul 
Gill and Miss Alice Mansfield), and the exquisite suggestions 
of Christmas given by the chiming bells, and the melodious 
carols in the snow outside, and the children’s grace sung 
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with such naive feeling by Miss Rita Valmore at the end 
of the whole fantasy. We make our bow to the most 
Dresden of china shepherdesses, Miss Nellie Briercliffe, 
and to the romantic, pathetic cuckoo, Miss Mercia Cameron, 
and to the wooden soldiers with their rigid discipline ; 
but we like the real old folks and the real young folks best. 
They are most surely the children of Hans Andersen. 
Dear Hans Andersen! as they say on the Peter Pan 
sampler. D. L. M. 


THE EVERYMAN THEATRE 


“ Kinp HEART AND CoRONET,” recently produced in the 
Everyman Theatre repertory at Hampstead, is an agreeable 
little sugar-plum by Mr. James Sterndale. Its success is 
really due to the faithful drawing of its heroine’s character ; 
she is the daughter of a cheap lodging-house keeper, and 
admirably representative, in her selflessness, cheerfulness and 
frankness, of the best virtues of her class. The other 
characters, the Socialist peer living incognito, the dragon-like 
mother and the father who spouts Socialism in Hyde Park, 
come (it seems to us) from various stock-cupboards of 
convention. The one character observed from life manages, 
nevertheless, to carry the rest through to success. Miss 
Margaret Dean played it as well as could be wished, and 
Mr. Nicholas Hannen, was charming enough almost to make 
the peer credible. Why were we expected to scoff at the 
father for declining, out of respect for his principles, to agree 
to his daughter’s marriage with a nobleman of enormous wealth ? 


“THE WINTER'S TALE” FOR 
| CHILDREN 


How an audience composed entirely of children from 
London primary schools would take a performance of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Winter’s Tale” lasting two hours and three 
quarters might be doubted by anyone who had not actually 
been present at the show. We were courteously allowed to 
see for ourselves. Mr. Ben Greet’s company gave an 
adequate performance at the Euston Theatre, the special 
features being the Leontes of Frederic Sargent, the Hermione 
of Catherine Willard, the Autolycus of Geoffrey Wilkinson, 
and the Perdita of Sylvia Yorke Bowen. Before the curtain 
rose there was a splendid hubbub of excited anticipation. 
Then Miss Hooker, the teacher-organizer of these L.C.C. 
performances, in a few words from the stage, pointed out 
to the children how the enjoyment of all depended on their 
fair treatment of the actors, including stillness and silence. 
They behaved admirably : coughing was at zero. The test 
is perhaps a severe one, with the rather trying jealousy 
scenes with which the play begins; but they stood it un- 
impeachably. They had had the whole explained to them 
beforehand, and knew they would soon be with Autolycus 
in Bohemia; and, further, they had probably read Mr. 
Greet’s sensible and engaging hints printed on the programme. 
When the old shepherd calls a baby a “‘ barn,” and follows 
this up by querying whether it is ‘‘a boy or a child,” we got 
the first samples of wholehearted laughter, and from that 
point onwards the stream of merriment ran full as the Nile. 

As at present arranged, every child has a chance of seeing 
three plays in the year, and pays—nothing. If this is not 
the true gateway to Shakespeare, we know not what. is. 
Moreover, in some such scheme lies the best possibility of 
assimilating the evening programme of such theatres as 
the Euston to the excellent entertainment provided by Mr. 
Greet on these too rare afternoons. 


THE reflections on the old and new style in ballet-dancing 
which appeared in THE ATHEN#UM of December 17 received 
an interesting illustration on Tuesday, December 22, when a 
display of technical ballet steps was given at Mme. Zanfretta’s 
School of Dance (28, Percy Street, Tottenham Court Road). 
The little ballet-pantomime given under the title ‘‘ La Sorciére’”’ 
was principally an excuse for variations by Mme. Zanfretta’s 
three most advanced pupils, Miss Isabella Donne, Miss Silvia 
Brandon Thomas and Miss Barbara Worcester. All three 
ladies (especially Miss Donne, who shows remarkable 
aptitudes) did credit to their training, and the whole 
performance showed once again the incomparable power of 
the old technique in establishing that bodily mastery which 
is the basis of the dancer’s charm. 
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Correspondence 


THOMAS HARDY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Dear Si1r,—I beg humbly to apologize to the correspondent 
who signs himself L. A. in your number of December 3 for 
the fact that Thomas Hardy—like Meredith, Kipling, and 
other great English writers—is known and appreciated 
abroad for his fiction, and not for his verse. As it appears 
from your “ Literary Gossip’”’ in the same number, the 
Spanish critic Angel Guerra has also thought proper to 
confine his study to the novels of Thomas Hardy. And this 
very year ‘‘ Jude the Obscure ”’ is set for study to the candidates 
for the Agrégation d’ Anglais. 

Will L. A. pardon continental people their want of taste, 
and allow a foreign lover of English literature (whose knowledge 
exceeds somewhat the range of a few Tauchnitz copies) to 
suggest to him a way of helping to cure their ignorance and 
inadequacy ? It would consist in endowing with the eight 
volumes of verse—to which this urbane controversialist 
refers me—the Library of the University of Aix, which does 
not yet boast of them. 

I am, through you, Sir, 
Your courteous correspondent’s servant, 

Aix-en-Provence, JuLtie BERTRAND. 
December 16, 1920. 


MILTON'S “ LYCIDAS” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


DEAR S1r,—How many lines in ‘‘ Lycidas ”’ are unrhymed ? 
the query in “ Literary Gossip” in THE ATHEN#UM of 
October 1, p. 443, is a question of long-standing interest with 
me. Fifteen years ago I placed it, with two akin to it, before 
a class of college sophomores. We had started with Ruskin’s 
discussion of ‘‘ blind months,’ and proceeded thence to other 
subtile points. 

Of course, both the number of unrhymed lines and the 
number of short lines caught immediate attention. They 
were either real or apparent irregularities. We soon agreed 
that they were used consciously and intentionally as departures 
from the general scheme ; for we felt we could not assume 
that Milton was incapable, inattentive, careless, or wanting in 
artistic fidelity. He had a purpose in using them. Could we 
apprehend his purpose or some part of it ? 

Such comments upon the phenomena as I knew, concerned 
themselves with tracing metric similarities to classic and 
Tuscan lyrists. My sophomores were not prepared to profit 
by study in that direction. And Milton’s imitation of the 
classics was, moreover, quite different from the imitations 
that obtained in the next two or three generations after him. 
Imitation, in his hands, was not so much the reproduction of 
a model as the borrowing of a fellow-craftsman’s tool to help 
him produce a predetermined result. 

One clue I thought I could give the class. I told them 
that Milton was, so far as I had power to judge, the greatest 
musician among English poets. Spenser and Shelley are of 
his family ; Tennyson, Swinburne, Poe, Rossetti are in his 
retinue. But unlike lesser musician-poets, Milton did not 
compose empty arias, for the display of musical gymnastics. 
Always his music subtends, fits, supports his thought. It 
passes through the outer ear—certainly ; but it is directed 
primarily to the inner ear, the ear of the imagination. No 
other poet has had such profound and varied skill to make 
the music of his verse rouse in the imagination sound-images 
that parallel and complement the visual and other images 
the poem creates. 

In what way then can the unrhymed and the short lines be 
shown to contribute a share in the music of the whole poem ? 

Of unrhymed lines there are ten (1, 13, 15, 22, 39, 51, 82, 
91, 92, 161)—on the assumption that “ Lycidas’’ (51) does 
not rhyme with “ lays ’’ and “ graze”’ above it. 

There are fourteen short lines (4, 19, 21, 33, 41, 43, 48, 56, 
79, 88, 90, 95, 108, 145). Some of them are tetrameters 
Professor Trent asserts in his ‘“ John Milton,”” but only 
two (4, 33) can possibly be so scanned ; and my belief is that 
all the short lines are trimeters. No line is both short and 
unrhymed. 
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All the unrhymed lines but one, and all the short lines 
but two, occur in the first half of the poem. 

The poem is elegiac. The process of moods is a sequence 
—the shock of grief, rebelliousness, indignant inquiry, 
acquiescence, consolation, chastened serenity. Through some- 
thing more than the first half, the burden of the thought is 
loss—loss of a friend, loss to poetry, loss to the Church. 

If, now, the reader’s ear be taught to expect a rhyme, 
and then a verse is left unrhymed, there is subtly conveyed 
a sense of something wanting. The vague uneasiness, the 
subconscious awareness that something is missing or has 
failed where it was anticipated, is precisely the psychological 
state the elegiac poet should wish to produce. 

In similar wise, the short lines were meant to be filled out 
with a pause—to say with a sob would be to overstate the 
idea; say, rather, with the suggestion of a catch in the 
breath or a pause to regain control of the feelings, of grief 
biting a tremulous lip. When, in the latter part of the poem, 
the mood graduates into one of calmness, the “ irregularities ”’ 
subside to an echo, like the last sob of a child that has fallen 
asleep weeping. 

If it may be assumed that Milton began with thc decision 
to use such devices for such a purpose, then an explanation 
lies readily at hand for the unusual—or at least for an 
unusual—rhyme scheme in the poem. In a group of lines 
rhyming with the tick-tick regularity of a clock, an unrhymed 
line would have the effect of a blemish, and be an annoyance. 
If, that is, the pattern were so set that the ear could fix some 
place as the limit of expectation, after which the completion 
of the rhyme could no longer be hoped for, the effect would be 
undesirable. The expectation of the rhyme-fellow must be 
held in suspense, and the denial of its fulfilment must be made 
very gently. Such suspense can be attained only if one place 
follows after another and another where the rhyme might be 
made complete. In the earlier portion of the poem the rhyme 
groups are arranged with less of regularity in pattern than 
in the later. The poem is too long for a schematization of the 
whole here; and in what follows below, a repetition of the 
same symbol in different groups is not to be understood to 
mean that a rhyme sound in one group is repeated in another 
group. 

The first fourteen lines are bound together in a group by 
one rhyme, x abba acdacd axa. There follow groups of 
varying structure: couplets, x aa bb cc (lines 15-21); 
quatrains, abab (25-28), or abba (31-34); six-line groups, 
abc cba (64-69) ; seven-line groups, aba cbcb (57-63) ; and 
even larger groups, though in these the rhyme-wave and the 
thought-wave may not coincide—for example, abbaba cadd 
ed (109-120). Contrast the calmer sequences in the final 


in which, furthermore, the rhyme sounds approach (through 
assonance) much closer to a monotone than these symbols 
would indicate (‘“‘sky,” “eyes”; “‘laves,” “‘lay’’). There 
are sixty-seven rhyme sounds for the hundred and ninety-three 
lines. The first line, ending in ‘“‘ more,” though it has no 
rhyme-fellow near it, does have an unaccented ‘ more” 
within itself ; and ten other lines in the course of the poem 
rhyme with it. The “-ere’’ of the second line is used eight 
times. 

Such was part of our finding. The proof or disproof of the 
analysis will lie in the test of reading the poem aloud. 


Your query, good Gossip, is very seductive, and tempts 
strongly to the discussion of many another nuance. I should 
like to propound a query to you. Has a poet the right to 
use devices in his poem which cannot possibly produce their 
intended effect upon a first reading ? 

Faithfully yours, 
R. H. GRIFFITH. 

The University of Texas. 


[This discussion is now closed.—Eb.] 


PLATO 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

Sir,—May I draw your attention to a misstatement which 
Sccurs in a review of my book “ Fire and Water” in your 
issue of December 10? In speaking of the heroine’s Greek 
Incarnation your reviewer describes her as having been 
‘raised te eminence by the patronage of Platog himself.”’ 
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But this assertion, if correct, would invalidate the historica 
accuracy at which the book aims. For Plato, or rather 
Aristocles the son of Ariston, was not born until 427 B.c., 
whereas ‘‘ Ariston son of Aristocles’’ of the book is shown 
as already a middle-aged man in 438 B.c., the year of the 
dedication of the Parthenon. I deliberately named my 
imaginary philosopher in such a manner to link him with 
an actual aristocratic and cultivated Athenian family; but 
in view of the difference in date and circumstance, the 
possibility of confusion with Plato did not occur to me. 

To remove any further misapprehension, may I take this 
opportunity to state that I should not have dreamed of 
tampering with the pasts and futures of so great a man, and 
that my daring has extended merely to his fictitious second 
cousin, once removed | 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 

3, Henrietta Street, MARWIN DELCAROL. 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, 

December 17, 1920. 


[Our reviewer writes: ‘‘I may say that I did notice the 
discrepancy in dates, but took it to be merely an instance of 
the licence which novelists, pardonably enough, allow them- 
selves in such matters. I supposed that the author had 
refrained from introducing Plato under the name most 
familiar to posterity for the same reason that Dr. Schiller has 
done so in some of his imaginary Dialogues ; in order, that is, 
to enjoy a harmless joke at the expense of the reader’s 
ignorance. I confess to having confused ‘‘ Aristocles the son 
of Ariston ’”’ with “ Ariston son of Aristocles,’’ and for this 
oversight I apologize.’’] 


THE ALEMANNIC KNIGHTS OF KING ARTHUR 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—The announcement in THE ATHENZUM of Novem- 
ber 12 that the Riccardi Press edition of ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur ” 
is out of print, together with the accompanying advertisement 
of a new edition of this important and fascinating work, 
prompts me to presume to point out to scholars a line of 
research which, when adopted and pursued, will lead to 
new and unexpected results. It is this—phonological 
principles shuuld be applied to the elucidation and solution 
of the personal problems presented by the matiére de Bretagne. 

I am quite well aware that scholars claim that efforts 
have been made to test and solve every question presented 
by the work of Sir Thomas Malory; but I am unable to 
acquiesce in that claim, and for the following reasons. In 
the ‘“‘ Morte D’Arthur”’ no fewer than thirty-two names of 
men have initial P. Now, on one hand, not one of these 
names is Brythonic; on the other, as no Old English personal 
name or common noun should begin with P, these names 
cannot be Old English. In conformity with the latter 
statement I would assert that if we shift the P back to B 
we shall get direct indication in each case of Old English 
names of men. 

Let us take Pedivere, Pellin-ore, Percard, Percivale, 
Perimon-es and Pertilope and unshift their initial. This 
will yield Bedivere, Bellin, Bercard, Bercivale, Berimon and 
Bertilope (I am rejecting the ending ove ; it has no meaning, 
and we even find it in Malory in ‘“ Morganore.”) The 
resultant forms severally and respectively indicate O.E. 
names like Bedifer, Billin’, Berchard, Berciwald, Berimund 
and Berdilab. In late O.E. these forms underwent slight 
changes, which, however, do not render them unrecognizable. 
Bedfer, Billin’, Beorcheard, Beorcweald, Bermund and 
Berdlab cannot all be found, of course, but their component 
themes are readily discoverable in Searle’s ‘‘ Onomasticon 
Anglo-Saxonicum.” 

The conclusion warranted by this adjustment is quite 
clear, no matter how confusing it may be to our philological 
theories. Germanic words beginning with B only underwent 
the B to P shift in the Alemannic dialects of Upper Germany. 
Hence these P-names of men in Malory are Alemannic, and 
they indicate the presence in Britain, in King Arthur’s time, 
of Alemannic warriors. 

Yours sincerely, * 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE, 
30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 
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Foreign Literature 
PASCAL 


Les Letrres PROVINCIALES DE BLAIsE Pascat. Edited by 
H. F. Stewart, D.D. (Manchester, University Press ; London, 
Longmans. §&s. 6d. net.) 

* ES LETTRES PROVINCIALES ”’ is one of those 

L classics which before they can become the 

accepted friends of everyone must be introduced. 

Mr. Stewart has fulfilled his task of introduction with 

good sense and thoroughness. He explains fully, but not 

over-fully—in a manner that is at once “ sufficient ”’ and 

“ efficacious,” to use the theological terms with which 

Pascal played—how the controversy arose, what it was 

about and what effect Pascal’s intervention had upon it. 

If there is a fault to be found with him, it is that once, 

at least, he exceeds the terms of introduction and draws 

conclusions from the controversy which the reader might 
have been left to draw for himself. A passage like this 
in an introduction to the ‘Lettres Provinciales”’ is 
incongruous because it is provincial: ‘‘ All human move- 
ment towards good is but a part of the great divine 
movement which is initiated and ceaselessly and infallibly 
directed towards good. And as our movement is in His, 
so are we in Him. We cannot really exist apart from Him. 

Sin is death because it separates us from Him. But 

God would not have us die. He counters sin and death 

by the gift of His Son.” Whatever the thought expressed 

in this passage may be, the language resembles very 
strongly that of a sectary. One can imagine Matthew 

Arnold holding it up, a little sadly, as an instance of 

English idiosyncrasy. Fortunately it is the only faux pas 

which we have been able to discover. 

The dramatic force of the ‘‘ Lettres Provinciales’”’ is 
perhaps as strong to-day as it was at the time of their 
appearance. The character of the drama has changed, 
and that is all. For the men of Pascal’s own time it 
lay in the contest between the Port Royalisis and the 
Jesuits ; for us it resides in the spectacle of Pascal’s mind— 
that mind so full of surprises, so exciting in its resource. 
Our admiration is aroused most of all, perhaps, by the 
skill with which Pascal stage-managed the workings of 
his mind, set them in relief, infused them with passion, 
scorn, or patience. He was all his life, and in the 
“‘ Pensées ”’ no less than in the “ Lettres,” the dramatist 
of his own intellect. The ‘‘ Pensées”’ are the more 
enthralling, even without taking into account the more 
astonishing power of their thought, because in them we 
are enabled to see the inner drama, the struggle of Pascal 
with himself, while in the “‘ Lettres”’ we see chiefly—in 
the foreground at any rate—his struggle with his enemies. 

The paradoxical character of Pascal’s genius is nowhere 
better illustrated than in his choice of subjects for 
controversy. He elected to defend rather than to attack, 
and to defend the narrowest dogmas of his times rather 
than the most liberal. The very narrowness of these 
dogmas, however, served better than anything else could 
have done to bring out the full subtlety and resource of 
his mind. To defend a narrow dogma requires more 
subtlety than to defend a great one. To defend any dogma 
at all requires more resource than to attack it. In a 
sense, therefore—as a writer if not as a man—Pascal was 
uniquely fortunate. Everything—his training, the con- 
troversies of his time, his faith—combined to provide 
for his supple and powerful mind the conditions under 
which it could display in the most striking manner its 
greatness. To us the spectacle of Pascal on the theological 
rack is moving as the spectacle of Prometheus bound is 
moving. But by virtue of our very humanity Prometheus 
unbound must needs be ta us more attractive. 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


StupIes im SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Isaac Goldberg, 
Ph.D. (New York, Brentano’s.) 

Ex HomsBre pz Hierro; Et HomBRE DE Oro. By Rufino Blanco- 
Fombona. (Madrid, Editorial-América.) 

Ipgzas & IMPRESIONES. By Francisco Garcia Calder6n. (Madrid, 
Editorial-A mérica.) 

T depends, of course, on whether you live in Europe 

f or America; but to us Europeans, Spanish-American 

literature means the poetry of Rubén Dario and the 
prose of José Enrique Rodd. “ Xenius,” the author of 
the Catalan “‘ Glosari,”” has compared Dario with a Baroque 
fountain—a strange allegorical sea-monster representing 
America, perched on a complicated architectural arrange- 
ment of stone and water. There isa violent, noisy cascade : 
but there is another, purer stream, of true poetry. 

Rubén Darfo had a hard life of misunderstanding and 
ridicule ; but he had extraordinary luck in his early critics. 
There was Valera, who always knew a good book when he 
found it, and possessed a real sense of beauty. His essay 
on Dario’s collection of poems and fantastic tales, ‘‘ Azul,” 
is a wonderful piece of critical discernment, coming from 
an old man at the end of a long and harassed literary life. 
Darfo’s second critic was Rodé, who wrote one of his most 
thoughtful essays on Dario’s “‘Prosas profanas.” The 
word ‘‘prosa’’ in this connection was used in the old Spanish 
sense of a poem in the vernacular. 

Dr. Goldberg would be described by some people as 
a discerning critic, that is to say, he likes the same things 
as they do themselves. His analysis of Rodd is well 
done ; he summarizes the philosophic ‘‘ Motivos de Proteo”’ 
with considerable skill. As to the ‘‘ Mirador de Prospero ” 
—well, surely it was more than a window! Rod4, living 
quietly in his old house at Montevideo, facing the 
sea, must have imagined Prospero with a balcony—a 
Spanish balcony from which you can see all that goes on, 
the whole of life and human effort. Roddo’s successor will 
probably turn out to be Francisco Garcia Calderén. The 
puzzling thing about Dr. Goldberg is that while in Spanish 
verse he is sensitive to delicate shades of rhythm and 
cadence, for an English equivalent he seems ready to accept 
anything which comes to hand. Castilian poetry is not 
untranslatable ; it needs style and a sense of scholarship, 
and there are certain elementary notions—such, for in- 
stance, as that a given metre brings certain associations 
to a Spanish ear and quite different associations to an 
English one, and that two lines of Spanish will frequently 
make one of English. 

And what Spanish-American poets are there still living ? 
one might ask. There is Rufino Blanco-Fombona, whose 
personality (according to Dr. Goldberg) is as formidable 
as his name; but he is more novelist than poet. His 
“Hombre de Hierro” and “Hombre de Oro” provide 
the means of travelling to South America any day after 
tea, or at bedtime, with the certainty of being able to 
come back again the moment something less formidable 
is wanted. There is, too, Santos Chocano, whose verse * 
is described as ‘“‘a ringing bell, a blasting trumpet,” 
and whose death-sentence was only commuted after an 
agitation in Spanish as well as South American newspapers. 
And there is Lugones; but Dr. Goldberg keeps him for 
another volume. But better than all the formidable bells 
and blasting trumpets is José Maria Eguren : 

En la costa brava Carcomidos, flavos, 
suena la campana, se acercan vagando, 


liamando 4 los antiguos y por las luces dejan 
bajeles sumergidos. obscurosas estelas. 


En la costa brava 
suena la campana, 


y se vuelvan las naves 
al panteén de los mares. 


J. B. T. 


Y con tamiz celeste 
y al luminar e hielo, 
pasan tristemente 

los bajzles muertos. 
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TOZZI’S ‘TRE CROCI” 


Tre Croct. By Federigo Tozzi. (Milan, Treves; London, 
Truslove & Hanson. 6 lire.) 


OZZI’S death after the production of ‘‘ Tre Croci” 
inevitably sets one thinking. His work up to this 
__ point had marked so steady an advance, and “ Tre 
Croci’’ is so obviously the best thing he had yet cone, 
that one cannot help asking the useless question whether 
it would have proved the stepping-stone to higher things, 
or the culminating point in his development. Tozzi was 
thirty-seven when he died. Self-taught, he was an 
‘‘ impiegato”’ in the Railways, but during some part of 
his life he was actively engaged in agriculture. 

“Tre Croci,” however, is a novel of his native Sienna, 
revolving almost entirely within the four walls of the 
doomed bookshop owned by three brothers. The shop 
has long ceased to pay, and in order to keep it going they 
are obliged to borrow money. Repayment is impossible, 
and as each month comes round, the only way of meeting 
their difficulties is to forge the signature of the friend who 
backed the first bill. Their one object is to put off the 
catastrophe as long as possible. Of the three brothers, 
Niccold, fills the greatest space in the book, though there is 
a suggestion of the laugh of Homer’s suitors about his 
sardonic gaiety. But when the time for the inevitable 
renewal of the bill comes round, both he and Enrico, the 
most worthless of the three, sink into insignificance beside 
the quieter Giulio, who, as the eldest, has taken upon 
himself the monthly forgery and the duty of presenting the 
bill at the bank. He makes a last attempt to induce 
Nicchioli, with his endless talk about his only child, to 
help him, so as to avoid the necessity of forging his 
Signature yet again, but without success. 

When the bill of exchange arrived, he spread it at once upon the 
desk. He chose a good pen and tried it on his thumbnail ; but as 
his hands trembled a little, he said : 

“‘T must calm myself first ! ’’ 

The two other brothers, leaning against the shelves, stood round 
him. Giulio lit his cigarette and, after smoking half of it, said : 

‘“Now I am all right!” 

He pressed his hands tightly together, and then squeezed the 
fingers of his right hand one by one; dipped the pen in the ink-pot, 
and looked to see that there was not too much ink on it; and, 
holding the paper firmly with the left hand, began the signature. 
For the moment he was exultant; and, though he felt a sudden 
chill of terror and a kind of suspension of consciousness, he could 
not have stopped till he had finished the signature ; it was almost 
as if he were protected and forgiven on account of its excellence. 

When the crisis comes, it is Giulio who is the victim. 
The others get off at the trial by putting all the blame 
upon him. The description of his hanging himself is the 
most powerful scene in the book. 

Tozzi’s methods can be judged from the quotation given. 
Obviously he is a realist. He has succeeded in bringing 
before us the narrow, depressing atmosphere of the book- 
shop, with the three brothers generally at loggerheads, 
yet obliged to live together for financial reasons, and 
sharing the consciousness of their guilt, to the life. And 
the ends of the two surviving brothers, though necessary 
to its completion and to the preparing of the three crosses 
by the nieces which give the book its title, yet strike one 
as an epilogue. Our interest ends with the suicide of 
Giulio in the bookshop. 

“Tre Croci”’ is certainly a powerful novel. Nothing so 
good of its kind has been produced in Italy since Verga. 
But it is hardly a great novel. For one thing, we do not 
spontaneously idehtify ourselves with the characters, as 
we must even in Verga. We watch them with curiosity, 
with profound interest; but we can look on even at 
Giulio’s suicide without being moved to exclaim that 
there, but for the grace of God, go ourselves. 

L. C.-M. 
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Les LorRAINS ET LA FRANCE AU MOoyEN-AGE. Par le 
Comte Maurice de Pange. (Paris, Champion. 13fr. 20.)— 
This handsomely printed volume consists, for the most 
part, of articles collected from various journals, with an 
introduction dealing with the difference betweer the French 
and German views of the constitutional basis of the 
imperial power, and the importance of Lorraine in the 
history of France. Comte Maurice de Pange, who died in 
1913, was a patriotic Lorrainer, and the first part of the 
work goes to prove that even when Lorraine was not in 
the kingdom of France, it was always linked to it by ties 
of sentiment and culture. A very interesting study, 
A propos to Joan of Arc, on ‘‘ Le Fief et l’Arriére-fief,” 
deals with the legal complications caused by changes of 
superior lordship and frontiers in medieval times. The 
next section deals with the part played by Lorrainers in 
the literary history of France. The author had already 
published a study of ‘‘ Garin le Lohérain,” but the work 
here printed on Gautier d’Epinal, a twelfth-century poet, 
is new. A third part studies the relations between 
Lorraine and the County of Bar in the twelfth century. 
The work is well documented, but certain trivial errors, 
no doubt due to war conditions, in their texts leave some- 
thing to be desired in the way of exactitude. M. de Pange 
wes one of the old type of dilettante scholars who have 
pointed the way in many directions to their more pro- 
fessional followers, and we welcome this memorial to his 
name. 


GRAMATICAGATALANA. By Pompeu Fabra. (Barcelona, 
Institut d’Estudis Catalans. 3 ptas.)—In 1916 the Catalan 
deputies to the Cortes tried to bring in a Bill to the effect 
that all Government officials in Catalonia should show that 
they were able to speak Catalan and to write it. There 
were protests, as well there might be from the official 
standpoint. Yet it is not an impossible language to 
anyone who knows French and Spanish or French and 
Italian, and is very well worth the attention of those who 
are interested in modern poetry and modern thought. 
One would learn it, if only to read “‘ Xenius.” A difficulty 
is its want of fixity ; orthography has been settled at last, 
but many forms are still fluid. Sr. Fabra prints the present 
tense of the regular verb (Ist conjugation) as follows: 
Sing. 1 porto [PORTE, PORT], 2 portes, 3 porta; pl. 1 portem 
[PORTAM], 2 porteu [PORTAU], 3 porten. He explains that 
certain forms are used in the Catalan of Barcelona and by 
many writers. But these forms do not occur in classical 
Catalan, and even to-day are not used by many Catalan- 
speaking people—a fact which justifies the tendency to 
replace them by the older forms (given in brackets). 
These are still used in Majorca and Valencia, and are to 
be recommended. The revival and purification of Catalan 
is one of the most interesting things in the history of 
language ; we hope that the Society for Pure English will 
study its methods and its results. 


Two Essays BY F. DE SANCTIS: GIUSEPPE PARINI, 
Uco Foscoto. Edited by Piero Rebora.—GOLDONI E LE 
SUE SEDICI COMMEDIE. By Paolo Ferrari. Edited by 
Arundell del Re. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 3s. net 
each.)—The Clarendon Press is, as usual, leading the way 
with this serviceable little series of Italian texts. The 
notes are brief and strictly to the point ; there is a short 
introduction and a good bibliography. We are glad to see 
that the accent is marked on all words not accented on 
the penultimate. The two essays by De Sanctis should 
be particularly welcome now that Croce is becoming so 
widely known in England, for in his literary criticism he 
claims to do nothing more than carry on De Sanctis’ 
methods. We have only to read Dr. Rebora’s volume to 
realize how great is Croce’s debt to his master. These 
essays are generally considered to be among the best that 
De Sanctis wrote. Pariniand Foscolo were, in their several 
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ways, almost as important in the history as in the literature 
of their country, and De Sanctis never considered the 
artist apart from the man. Ferrari’s well-known comedy 
bears witness to the living influence of Goldoni as much in 
its method as in its subject. Indeed, though it was written 
about a century after the famous incident with which 
it is concerned, it is probably the best comedy that the 
Goldoni school has produced. 


The Week’s Books 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

O’Connor (V. C. Scott). An Eastern Library. With two 
Catalogues of its Persian and Arabic Manuscripts by 
Khan Sahib Abdul Muqtadir and Abdul Hamid. 7} x4}. 
105 pp. il. Glasgow Univ. Press. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Brown (William). Psychology and Psycho-therapy. Foreword 
a William Aldren Turner. 7}x5}. 206 pp. Arnold, 
/6 n. 

SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 

Kawashima (Seijiro). The Abolition of Money as the Basis 
of Human Peace and Equality. 6}x4}. 156 pp. Tokyo, 
The Niyu-sha, 35, Haraikata-machi, Ushigome-ku. 

Macara (Sir Charles W.). The Agricultural Bill: Letter to 
the Members of the House of Lords. 7x4}. 12 pp. 
Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes, 34, Cross Street. 

Osborne (Sidney). The Upper Silesian Question and Germany’s 
Coal Problem. 9}x6}. 285 pp. Allen & Unwin, 12/6 n. 

*Pigou (A.C.). The Economics of Welfare. 83x53. 1012 pp. 
Macmillan, 36/ n. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 

*Jeans (J. H.). The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 

— 103x6?. 634 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press, 
/n. 
MEDICAL, 

Rehberger (George E.). Lippincott’s Quick Reference Book 
for Medicine and Surgery. 104x7. 11 parts, il. Lippin- 
cott, 63/ n. 

FINE ARTS. 

Barbizon House, 1920. An _ Illustrated Record. 12}x9. 
With an Article and Notes on each Picture by D. Croal 
Thomson. Barbizon House, 8, Henrietta Street, W.1, 
21/ n. 

LITERATURE. 

*Keppel (Francis). Built in Jerusalem’s Wall. -7}x5. 177 pp. 
Milford, 8/6 n. 

Turull (Pablo M.). Mirando al Porvenir: Ensayos. 84x54. 
92 pp. Madrid, Sociedad General Espafiola de Libreria, 
3 ptas. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


David (André). Epitaphe pour des Libellules Crucifiées. 
93x64. 89 pp. Paris, Jules Meynial, 30, Boulevard 
Haussmann, 10fr. 

Franc (Léon). L’Aube: Poémes. 7}x4}. 224 pp. Paris, 
Revue des Indépendants, 5fr. 

Grant (David). The Hermit of Powis: a Ballad Romance 
of the Olden Times (Bon-Accord Booklets, 4). 
73x5. 15 pp. Aberdeen, W. Smith & Sons, Bon-Accord 
Press, 6d. n. 

Hanning (S.C.). Dierdri: a Playin Five Acts. 73x5. 95 pp. 
Stockwell, 4/ n. 

Hubbard (Frank G.)._ First Quarto Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet (University of Wisconsin Studies, 8). Madison, 
Wis., the University, 50c. 

Joulson (C.). The Awakening; and other Poems. 7}x5. 
54 pp. Stockwell, 3/6 n. 

McLane (James Latimer), To-day; and other Poems. 
93x6. 31 pp. Humphreys, 2/6 n. 

FICTION. 

Gabriel (John). The Last of the Corinthians. 7x4}. 190 pp. 
Odhams, 2/ n. 

Love’s Side Street. By Pan. 74x5. 319 pp. Odhams, 8/6n, 


DECEMBER 31, 1920 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

Boulter (B. C.). Relics or Realities? A Simple Pilgrim’s 
Thoughts on the Ancient Churches of England. II. by 
the Author. 11}x53. 96 pp. S.P.C.K., 4/6n. 

Casalis (Alfred). Croquis du Zambéze. 7}x4}?. 343 pp. il. 
Paris, Société des Missions Evangéliques, 102, Boulevard 
Arago (Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1), 
2/6 n. 

Ellenberger (Mme. Victor), née Christol. Silhouettes Zam- 
béziennes. Dessins de Fréd. Christol. 74x53. 72 pp. 
Paris, Société des Missions Evangéliques (Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1), 2fr. 

Igglesden (Charles). A Saunter through Kent with Pen and 
Pencil. Vol. XIV. 10x7}. 87 pp. il. Ashford, Kent, 
“ Kentish Express,’’ 3/6 n. 

Jordan (Rev. G. J.). The Story of Holy Trinity Parish Church, 
Hull. 7x4}. 90 pp. il. Hull, B. G. Masterman, 50, 
Paragon Street (Milford), 3/6 n. 

Perkins (Jocelyn). Walks in Rouen. 6}x4}. 200 pp. il. 
S.P.C.K., 5/6 n. 

Philips’ Record Atlas. Peace Edition. Coloured Political 
Maps of the World, embodying the Changes resulting 
from the various Peace Treaties, with Complete Index. 
10}x6}. 128 pp. Philip, 10/6 n. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

*McCabe (Joseph). A Biographical Dictionary of Modern 
Rationalists. 104x8. 966 pp. Watts, 45/ n. 

Williams (Gwen Mary). Mary Clifford. 7}x5}. 255 pp. il. 
Bristol, Arrowsmith (Simpkin & Marshall), 7/6 n. 


WAR. 

Hall (W. G.). The Green Triangle: being the History of the 
2/5th Battalion The Sherwood Foresters (Notts and Derby 
Regiment), 1914-18. 7}x5. 211 pp. Letchworth, 
Garden City Press, 6/6 n. 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 

Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales. 
List of Members, 1921. 7}x5. 1,053 pp. Gee & Co., 
14, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 2/ 

Post Office London Directory, 1921: Vol. I. Official, Streets, 
Law, Court, Parliamentary, Postal, City, Municipal and 
Clerical, Conveyance and Banking Directories. Map. 
Vol. II. Commercial and Trades Directories. 2,726 pp. 
48/. Vol. III. County Suburbs Directory. 829 pp. map. 
103x9. Kelly’s. 3 vols. 64/. 

PERIODICALS. 

Forum. Oct. Potsdam, Berlin, G. Kiepenheuer, 4m. 

Groot-Nederland. Dec. Amsterdam, Holkema & Warendorf. 
2fi. 50. 

Marges. Dec. Paris, 71, Rue des Saints-Péres, 2fr. 

Revue de Genéve. Dec. Genéve, 46, Rue du Stand, 4fr. 50. 

Revue de Littérature Comparée. Dirigée par F. Baldensperger 
et P. Hazard. Premiére Année. No. 1, Janvier-Mars, 
1921. 93%x6. 184 pp. Paris, Champion, 40fr. yearly. 

Revue Musicale. No. 2, Dec. Paris, Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise, 13fr. 

Rupam. No. 3, July. Calcutta, 7, Old Post Office Street 
(Luzac, 46, Great Russell Street, W.C.1), 5 rupees. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Bourget (Paul). Un Crime d’Amour (Bibliothéque Plon). 
74x43. 185 pp. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 

Daudet (Ernest). Victimes de Paris (Bibliothéque Plon). 
74x43. 220 pp. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 

Fowle (Frederick E.). Smithsonian Physical Tables (Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections). 7th revised ed. 
94x64. 496 pp. Washington, Smithsonian Institution. 

Jordan (Louis Henry). Comparative Religion, a Survey of 
its Recent Literature: Vol. [. 1900-1909. 2nd ed., 
revised and augmented. 8}x54. 168 pp. Milford, 
10/ n. 

Omond (T. S.). A Study of Metre. 7}x5. 159 pp. De La 
More Press, 7/6 n. 

Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. Edward FitzGerald’s Trans- 
lation. Il. by Blanche MacManus (St. George Series, 6). 
8x53. 40 pp. De La More Press, 2/6 n. 

Sadtler (Samuel Schmucker). Chemistry of Familiar Things. 
3rd ed., revised. 8}?x5}. 335 pp. il. Lippincott, 10/6 n. 

Verhaeren (Emile). Toute la Flandre: III. Les Plaines. 
74x42. 200 pp. Paris, Mercure de France, 6fr. 
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